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Coming 
Events... 


A calendar of the more important 
national meetings of church or- 
ganizations, so far as known to the 
BuLLeETIN, is published monthly 
in this column. 


United Council of Church Women, 
Biennial Assembly 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
November 11-15, 1946 


General Conference of the Evangelical 
Church 
Johnstown, Pa., November 11-15, 1946 


National Convocation on the Church in 

Town and Country 
Des Moines, Iowa, November 12-14, 
1946 


General Conference of the Evangelical 
and United Brethren: Church 
Johnstown, Pa., November 16, 1946 


American Bible Society, Advisory 
Council 
New York, N.Y., December 3, 4, 1946 


Federal Council of Churches, 
Biennial Meeting 
Seattle, Wash., December 4-6, 1946 


North American Conference on Church 
Architecture 
New York, N.Y., January 4, 1947 


Home Missions Council of North 
America, Annual Meeting 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
January 7-10, 1947 


Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
January 14-17, 1947 


International Council of Religious 
Education 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
February 10-15, 1947 


National Association of Methodist Hos- 
pitals and Homes 
Chicago, Ill., February 12, 13, 1947 


National Conference on the Church and 
Economic Life 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 18-20, 1947 


World Council of Churches, Provisional 
Committee 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., April 22-25, 1947 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
General Assembly 
Grand Rapids, Mich., May 22, 1947 


United Presbyterian Church, General 
Assembly 


Sterling, Kansas, May 28, 1947 


International Missionary Council, 
_ Enlarged Meeting of the Committee 


Toronto, Canada, July 5-20, 1947 


International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, International Convention 
Des Moines, Iowa, July 23-27, 1947 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETI 


The Editorial Outlook 


WHAT THE FEDERAL COUNCIL IS 
—AND IS NOT 


Beier EE TIONS of any movement are 
bound to arise from time to time—partly, 
no doubt, from the failure of those who know it 
best to explain often enough what its essential 
genius is. In the effort to promote a fuller un- 
derstanding of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the Editors of 
the BULLETIN (at the risk of repeating what 
most of its readers already know) suggest a few 
of its basic principles. 

1. The Federal Council really is a Council of 
Churches—not a super-church, nor any kind of 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. Its constitution de- 
clares explicitly that it has no authority over any 
‘of the cooperating Churches. It is trying to 
provide for a truly democratic process of draw- 
‘ing the representatives of the Churches together, 
in an atmosphere of warm Christian fellowship, 
to facilitate the Churches’ doing together those 
things which they themselves decide can be done 
better if done as parts of a common plan. 

2. The Council is an instrument, not of union 
but of codperation. It rests upon the conviction 
that within the framework of our inherited de- 
mominational systems there is sufficient spiritual 
‘unity to justify, and to require, our working 
hand-in-hand with others of “like precious 
faith.” The codperation which results, there- 
fore, is not a mere matter of expediency; it is 
an expression of a spiritual experience, the ex- 
perience of discovering ourselves to be one in 
our relation to Jesus Christ and in our central 
convictions as to Christian truth. For, with due 
recognition of all our differences, there is an un- 
derlying oneness arising from the fact that we 
share a common faith in God and His forgiving 
love, in Christ and His redeeming power, in the 
Holy Spirit and His creative and renewing work 
in the Community of the Faithful. The Federal 
Council is our common effort to express this core 
of our common faith in a common fellowship, in 
a common witness and in common action at 
those points where real agreement is found. 
Within the Council’s circle there are those who 
expect this experience of fellowship and co- 
Operation to lead some day to an organic union, 
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and there are those who do not anticipate such 
a goal. The answer to that question, however, 
is for tomorrow; the issue for today is to work 
together in fellowship in those areas in which 
God has shown us that we are already one. 

3. The Federal Council is not an association 
of diverse and heterogeneous faiths, but a fel- 
lowship of Churches which all confess Jesus 
Christ as “Divine Lord and Savior.” Beyond 
this the Council does not go in matters of doc- 
trine; they are the province of the several 
Churches, not of the Council. But the Consti- 
tution is explicit at the point of saying that the 
Churches which comprise its membership cling 
to the heart of the historic faith that God has 
become incarnate in Christ. 

4. The Federal Council increasingly repre- 
sents a common Protestant front in support of 
the priceless heritage that we all have in the 
Reformation. This does not mean that the 
Council takes a negative or ‘anti’ position to- 
ward any other group of Christians. It does 
mean that as Protestants (as the literal meaning 
of the Latin pro-testari implies) we have some- 
thing to testify for, and that we intend to bear 
that witness before the world in the most united 
manner possible. Associated with the Prot- 
estant bodies are three Churches of the Eastern 
Orthodox family which desire to share in co- 
operative Christian service. 

5. The Federal Council is an instrument for 
bearing a combined witness to the principles— 
derived from our Christian faith—which must 
be applied in the social, political and interna- 
tional life of the world. It is a way of making 
it clear to our nation that the Churches are 
neither inarticulate nor hopelessly divided in the 
face of those urgent contemporary issues on 
which the peace and the well-being of the world 
depend. 

6. The Federal: Council provides a channel 
for relating the American Churches to the 
Church as an ecumenical community. The most 
impressive illustration of this is the present pro- 
gram of reconstruction and relief through 
Church World Service, Inc. This program is not 
one of relief alone; it is relief plus Christian 
witness. It is Christian witness because given 
by the Church in the name of Christ. It is also 
a witness to the reality of the Church as a world- 


wide Christian Community, exemplifying St. 
Paul’s description of the Church as so truly one 
body that “if one member suffer, all suffer 
with it.” 


A CHRISTIAN POLICY 
IN RELATION TO RUSSIA 


HE Federal Council’s Statement on Soviet- 
American Relations, which was issued on 
October 19th and attracted wide attention, was 
a remarkable example of democratic procedure 
in dealing with a difficult issue. For more than 
four months a process of effective group think- 
ing had been carried on. 

On June 6, 1946 the Commission on a Just 
and Durable Peace decided to undertake the 
formulation of a statement which would give 
guidance to church members throughout the 
country. The discussion was continued and 
sharpened up at successive meetings of a draft- 
ing committee. The document thus evolved was 
then considered by the Commission as a whole 
and, after revision, by the Executive Committee 
of the Council at a special all-day meeting when 
it was given final form. . This prolonged and 
careful process assured a representative charac- 
ter for the statement. 

The purpose is to set forth a positive and con- 
structive approach based on Christian principles 
in the light of the Protestant heritage. The 
several parts of the document are so linked in 
one whole that it needs and deserves to be 
studied in full. Any effort to summarize it is in 
danger of distorting the closely-knit argument. 
It may be helpful, however, to indicate a few of 
the principles which give the statement particu- 
lar significance. 

One fundamental principle is that of individ- 
ual human rights, derived from the Christian 
conception of man. Man is endowed by his 
Creator not only with dignity and worth, but 
with the right to believe and to act in accord- 
ance with the dictates of reason and conscience. 
This basic principle of human freedom is one 
which must not be compromised in efforts to ease 
existing Soviet-Western tensions. On the other 
hand, it provides a basis on which opposing be- 
liefs can be held without their resulting in war. 

A second principle relates to the methods by 
which one’s convictions are to be maintained and 
furthered. Freedom must not be. used to vio- 
late the freedom of others. Consequently, meth- 
ods of intolerance, such as violence, intimida- 
tion, and fraud, must be opposed. 

A third foundation of the statement is the 
conviction that every group, every people, must 


avoid self-righteousness. For America, this 
means a self-examination of those policies which 
may seem to us defensive but to others offen-| 
sive. It also means that the best way for us 
to defend democracy is to give a better demon-| 
stration of it in our own country. 

A fourth basic principle is that understand-| 
ing can grow through codperative endeavor for) 
the general welfare. Through contacts at many; 
points of common interest, and through the 
creative tasks of the Economic and Social Coun-| 
cil, the new spirit can be fostered which is essen-' 
tial to durable peace. 


RELIGION AND ECONOMICS 


H OW great is the area of agreement among} 
people of religious faith on matters of eco- 
nomic justice? If there is a significant area of) 
agreement, it should be demonstrated so that it) 
moral foundations for economic stability and 
well-being. | 
“The Declaration on Economic Justice,”| 
signed by 122 Catholics, Jews and Protestants, 
and printed on another page of the BULLETIN, 
is evidence of a substantial unity concerning the 
relation of religion to economic life. The “decla~ 
ration” is not an official utterance of any Church) 
or organization; it differs in this respect from the 
Federal Council’s statement on American-Sovie 
Relations. It is, however, the result of the’ 
thinking of many individuals, extending over) 
many months. They felt that the times called 
for the affirmation of basic principles, rooted in! 
faith in God and His moral law, and a broad 
orientation to economic activities in the light of) 
those principles. The signers agree in affirming} 
the sovereignty of God over economic life, 
stewardship or trusteeship as the determining) 
principle in man’s use of the material resources 
of life, social justice as being the moral purpose 
in economic life, and the overruling primacy of 
service to human needs. They then assert the} 
necessity, rooted in the divinely ordained social| 
nature of man, for the individual to organize’ 
with his fellows in matters of common occupa-) 
tional interest. Lest this merely transfer the) 
area of conflict from the individual to the group 
level, the Declaration goes on to affirm the neces- 
sity for these functional groups themselves to} 
work together for the public welfare. | 
The joint statement is accompanied by intro-| 
ductions from the signers of each of the three’ 
faiths. The Protestant signers give a place a| 
the consumer which the Declaration itself does| 
not fully accord. | 
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_ New Ecumenical Institute Is Opened 


17 NATIONS REPRESENTED IN FIRST SESSION OF SCHOOL 


: By Rosert Root 
_ Correspondent, World Council of Churches 


URING THE resistance days of 

Nazi occupation, Marie Médard, 

daughter of the Protestant pastor 
at Rouen, France, carried secret doc- 
uments for the French resistance. A 
turncoat informed the Gestapo about 
the photographer who was reproduc- 
ing documents for transfer to England, 
and when she went around to his shop 
one day in 1944, the Nazis arrested 
her. 
__ Marie was packed off to the famous 
concentration camp at Ravensbrueck, 
Germany, and with pick and shovel, 
she was put to work enlarging an air- 
field. She became ill from under- 
nourishment, but miraculously she es- 
caped the gas chambers. ' Shortly. be- 
fore the end of the war, the Swedish 
Red Cross included her in a group 
which it managed to have released and 
taken to Sweden. The war over, she 
got back to France, and then at a 
Swiss rest home for deportees she 
heard that the World Council of 
Churches, with half of a million-dollar 
gift from John D. Rockefeller, was 
starting a new religious school. 

So today, Marie Médard is one of 
the new students at the Ecumenical 
Institute in the Chateau de Bossey, 
near Geneva. 

Here are the stories of other new 
students at the Institute, some of them 
just as exciting tales as Marie’s: 

Trygve Dahlstrom, head clerk in 


we 


the Bank of Norway at Oslo, was a 
member of the Norwegian resistance. 
The Gestapo caught one of the group 
and soon had learned the names of all 
in the cell. Dahlstrom, who also had 
been active in the Y.M.C.A., was taken 
to a camp near Oslo, where he got 
dysentery. Later, during the libera- 
tion, he questioned German prisoners 
for American Army Intelligence. 

Mery Melba Quinones, whose father 
is a pastor, and mother a missionary 
in Argentina, is after a doctorate in 
biology and chemistry. She is presi- 
dent of the Student Christian Move- 
ment in the University of Rosario, a 
school which Peron-closed for a time 
because of “radicalism.” 

Vaclar Vysohlid, 36, edits the news- 
paper of the Czechoslovak National 
Church. He was arrested by the Ges- 
tapo in 1940 and spent five years at 
Buchenwald and Dachau. 

Norman McLeod, a Presbyterian 
working as a clerk in an electric light 
company in London, was in non-com- 
batant service in the British Army for 
five years during the war, three of 
them in India. Now he wants to be- 
come a teacher of French and religion 
in the English schools. 

All of the students at the new school 
do not, of course, have backgrounds 
with such exciting or unusual events, 
but a number do because the emphasis 
during the first term was to enroll 
students who had had. extraordinary 
wartime sufferings or experiences. Ac- 
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cordingly, besides the three who had 
been in concentration camps, five were 
prisoners of war, eight were active in 
the underground, one was in an in- 
ternment camp and several served in 
the army on one side or the other. 
Seventeen nations were represented 
in the 48 enrolled for the first quar- 
ter, which began in early October and 
will close in December. Ten of these 
were Germans, though they had been 
unable to cut all the red tape in order 
to arrive for the opening. Other coun- 
tries with large delegations were: Hol- 
land, with seven students; Britain, 
with five, and Norway, France and 
Czechoslovakia, three each. Other 
students were listed from Hungary, 
Argentina, Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, 
South Africa, Belgium, Finland, Po- 
land and Spain. The only student 
from the United States has a good 
ecumenical start: She is 22-year-old 
Constance S. White, a Presbyterian 
journalist who has been working in 
editorial promotion for the Protestant 
Episcopal church headquarters. 


Most of the first students were be- 
tween 20 and 30 years old, though the 
range was from a Dutch biologist of 45 
down to a Belgian girl of 19. One- 
third of the students are women, and 
though one or two may be ordained, 
all the students are in lay activities. 
The group includes, for example, seven 
teachers, five businessmen, and three 
journalists. Others on the roll are a 
social worker, a headmaster, a law 


The Chateau de Bossey near Geneva—Headquarters for the New Ecumenical Institute. 
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student, a farmer, a civil servant, and 
a publisher. 

Because of the continental back- 
ground, the bulk of the students are 
Lutheran or Reformed. But Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Russian 
Orthodox are included. 

While they are at the chateau, these 
students will have an opportunity not 
only to study under but to eat and 
talk during the evenings with the well 
known leaders of the faculty. Prof. 
John Bennett of Union Theological 
Seminary is the only American on the 
staff at the beginning. His lectures 
will be on the church and politics, and 
new departures in American church 
life. 

The title of the Dutch lay school, 
“The Church and the World,” ac- 
curately describes the theme underly- 
ing the Ecumenical Institute. One of 
the six subdivisions of the curriculum 
indeed is entitled that, and it includes 
lectures on the church’s relationships 
to politics and to labor. Considerable 
class time will be devoted to Bible 
study and to evangelism, the latter in 
both the continental and British set- 
tings. A subdivision on Christian 
leadership will include instruction on 
the tasks of Christian laymen and on 
religious education. Communism, de- 
mocracy and nihilism are among the 
movements of thought which will be 
specifically considered in their rela- 
tionships to the Christian religion. The 
past and present of the ecumenical 
movement, and studies of churches of 
the different continents will be made. 

At the formal opening of the In- 
stitute on October 5, which was at- 
tended by 250 persons, Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft pointed out how the Institute, 
with its reflection and meditation, will 
offset the danger that the ecumenical 
movement may simply bog down into 
organizational techniques of type- 
writers and packing boxes. He ex- 
pressed gratitude to Mr. Rockefeller 
for the gift which made the Institute 
possible and to the American church 
people generally for “the very gener- 
ous way” in which they have brought 
aid to the job of reconstruction. 

The director designate of the Insti- 
tute, Prof. Hendrik Kraemer of the 
University of Leyden, Holland, who 
will not be able to take up his duties 
in Geneva for some time, referred to 
the Institute’s place in revitalizing the 
churches, as he gave the address of- 
ficially opening the school. 

He declared that the Church itself 
is in great degree responsible for the 
secularization of the world, and that 
many men everywhere still believe that 
by themselves, without reference to 
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God or religion, they can build a new 
world. .The world situation demands 
that the churches should not live apart 
from the world but should speak to it 
unitedly. “The Institute wants to 
train the young men and women to 
become pioneers of the ecumenical 
spirit,” he declared. ‘In this way, the 
Church will find the power to ac- 
complish its purpose in the world.” 


OPPORTUNITIES AHEAD 
TO BE DISCUSSED AT 
BIENNIAL MEETING 


Opportunities immediately ahead 
for American churches in the building 
of the peace, in race relations, in 
evangelism, in world relief and recon- 
struction and other areas of service, 
will be the topics discussed when 400 
representatives of the constituent de- 
nominations of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America 
meet at the biennial session to be held 
in Seattle, Washington, at the Olympic 
Hotel for three days beginning De- 
cember 4th. 


Among the speakers will be Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, President of the 
Council, and John Foster Dulles, 
Chairman of the Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace. It is expected 
that several distinguished Christian 


leaders from other countries will at- 
tend, including Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller of Germany, Mrs. Kathleen 
Bliss of London, editor of The Chris- 
tian News-Letter, and Miss Hans 
Schokking, Christian youth leader of 
Holland. | 


On the second day of the session, 
December 5, the theme will be “Next 
Steps in City and Rural Strategy.” 
Topics to be covered in this session | 
include: Protestantism’s Opportunity | 
in City and Country; Achievements in | 
Comity; Current Achievements in |} 
Church Planning and Adjustments.” 
Among those who will participate in | 
this program are Dr. Hermann N.) 
Morse, President of the Home Mis- | 
sions Council, and Dr. E. C. Farnham, | 
General Secretary of the Los Angeles | 
Council of Churches. | 


The 400 members of the Federal | 
Council who are called together every | 
two years to direct the work of the | 
Council in its effort to advance Chris- | 
tian unity represent a total constitu-- 
ency of 27,749,967 members. 


The beni policies formulated by | 
the*biennial meeting, as the most wide- 
ly representative body, are carried out 
under the direction of the executive | 
committee made up of 90 delegated 
representatives who guide the work of | 
the Council during the period between | 


meetings of the total membership. 


FIVE STUDENTS of the Ecumenical Institute, 1. to r.: Vaclar Vysohlid, Czech national 
church; Henk Holtslag, Netherlands Reformed; Gibson Halliday, Methodist of England ‘ 
Giorgio Girardet, Waldensian from Italy; and Otokar Berounsky, Czech Brethren (Presi) 
byterian) church. A total of 48 were enrolled for this first session. | 
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~ Peace Without Compromise 


COUNCIL ISSUES STATEMENT ON SOVIET RELATIONS 


By WALTER W. VAN KIRK 


HE PROTESTANT churches of the 

United States have spoken their 

mind on Soviet-American rela- 
tions, in a statement just made public 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. The newspapers of 
the entire nation have headlined the 
Federal Council’s statement. And 
well they might. It is an important 
pronouncement and one that will be 
‘studied by the people and government 
of the United States and, I dare say, 
by the high ranking political leaders of 
the Soviet, Government. 

The Federal Council begins by say- 
ing that “War with Russia can be 
avoided and it must be avoided with- 
out compromise of basic convictions.” 
That’s a good place to begin. Herein 
is reflected the high central purpose 
‘of the American Protestant communi- 
ty—the maintenance of peace and 
goodwill between Russia and the Unit- 
ed States. It is recognized that “Ten- 
sions exist which constitute a serious 
threat to world peace.” ‘That fact,” 
it is said, ‘““must be faced realistically 
and . . . with courage and vision.” 

The declaration on Soviet-American 
Relations falls into four separate parts. 


"THE FIRST PART deals with those 
tensions which appear to be unavoida- 
ble and with the methods of tolerance 
that must be employed if these ten- 
sions are not to issue in war. It is 
frankly recognized that the beliefs of 
Christians are different in many es- 
sential respects from those of the So- 
viet leaders. For example, Marxist 
Communism is said to stand clearly 
opposed to Christianity; it is atheistic 
in its conception of ultimate reality and 
materialistic in its view of man and 
his destiny; its utopian philosophy of 
history lacks the essential Christian 
notes of divine judgment, divine gov- 
ernance, and eternal victory; its rev- 
olutionary strategy involves the dis- 
regard of the sacredness of personality 
which is fundamental in Christianity. 
Such differences, it is argued, will 
never be removed by the compromise 
jor surrender of faith by Christians. 
‘Nor can Christians anticipate that So- 
viet leadership will, at an early date, 
compromise its beliefs or institutions. 
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This article is taken from the radio report 
made by Dr. Van Kirk as part of his weekly 
program, “Religion in the News.” 


What then? Must there be war? No. 
Not at all, provided three require- 
ments are met. First, people every- 
where must recognize that differing be- 
liefs and practices are normal in world 
society. Second, people everywhere 
must renounce the effort to spread 
abroad their way of life by methods 
of intolerance. By thus substituting 
tolerance for intolerance it will be pos- 
sible to combine peace and diversity. 
Third, the United States must accept 
primary responsibility to secure inter- 
national acceptance of the method of 
tolerance. “It must be made clear’ 
the Federal Council said “that our 
people consider the faith and institu- 
tions of Soviet Communism to con- 
tain grave evils. But they must recog- 
nize the right of others to believe what 
their reason and conscience may dic- 
tate, to reflect their beliefs in human 
institutions and, by fair means, to 
propagate them. It must equally be 
made clear that persistence, interna- 
tionally, by the Soviet government or 
the Soviet Communist party in meth- 
ods of intolerance, such as purge, 
coercion, deceitful infiltration and 
false propaganda shielded by secrecy, 
will not, in fact, make their faith 
prevail and will jeopardize the peace. 


THE SECOND PART of the Federal 
Council’s statement deals with those 
tensions between the United States 
and Russia that can be avoided and 
the method of adjustment to be em- 
ployed toward that end. Here, it 
recognizes that change is not of itself 
evil and that to oppose all change is 
a sure way to violence; that the de- 
termination of Soviet and American 
military strategists to seek security in 
terms of geography is not realistic; 
that the armament race must be ended 
in accordance with the principles laid 
down in the United Nations Charter, 
and finally, it must be recognized that 
neither state socialism nor free enter- 
prise provides a perfect system and 
that each can learn from the other. 


THE THIRD PART of this Protestant 
paper on our Soviet-American relations 
is entitled ‘“National Interests and In- 


ternational Cooperation.” It is held 
that there can be a more intimate as- 
sociation between the American and 
Russian peoples; that American sci- 
entific, cultural and religious groups 
ought to do all that is within their pow- 
er to promote interchange of ideas 
and visits back and forth and that, 
despite differences of economic sys- 
tems, there can be a mutually ad- 
vantageous exchange of goods. It is 
further held that the United Nations 
can be a medium for courteous and 
frank discussion of international is- 
sues and for harmonizing divergent 
points of view and that, by working 
together the United States and Rus- 
sia can develop sympathetic under- 
standing, a sense of comradeship, in- ~ 
creased trust and tolerance. 


THE FOURTH PART of the Federal 
Council’s pronouncement deals with 
the necessity of making democracy 
work so that people generally will pre- 
fer democracy to dictatorship. It is 
contended that the occasion for ten- 
sion between Russia and the West 
will largely be removed if the demo- 
cratic peoples will make their political 
institutions so vigorous and life-giving 
that men everywhere will want them. 
The fact that many people throughout 
the world appear to be attracted by 
Soviet Communism is said to be not 
a measure of that system’s adequacy 
but a measure of the disillusionment 
caused by failures of the democratic 
system. ‘The American people must 
prove to themselves and to the world 
that a free society can solve its eco- 


nomic and social problems as. well as 


bring political freedom to its members. 
If our people do that democracy not 
dictatorship will be seen by all to be 
the higher phase of social development. 

Here, then, are the four salient 
points of the Federal Council’s pro- 
nouncement: 


ONE. The elimination international- 
ly of methods of intolerance which 
make it impossible for conflicting 
beliefs to subsist and be propagated 
in the world consistently with peace. 


TWO. The elimination from United 
States’ national policy of certain 
prejudices and practices which un- 
necessarily create tension. 

Continued on Page 20 


8 Points of Economic Justice 


STATEMENT DEALS WITH CURRENT ISSUES 


INTERFAITH 


JOINT statement giving eight 

basic principles of economic jus- 

tice for these times has been 
signed by 43 Catholic, 40 Jewish, and 
39 Protestant and Orthodox leaders, 
the signers including both clergy and 
laymen. 
' The purpose of the document is de- 
scribed as two-fold: First, to demon- 
strate that a vast number of people 
of religious faith hold a common con- 
cern in economic justice and well be- 
ing. Second, to affirm principles based 
upon a belief in God and His moral 
law which religious people hold must 
be applied to concrete issues in eco- 
nomic life. The Declaration has been 
in process of preparation since last 
February. Those who signed did so as 
individuals and not as officials. 

Among the Protestant signers are: 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Rev. 
Hampton Adams, Rev. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg, Rev. 
L. W. Goebel, Prof. Julian B. Green, 
Rev. Everett T. Harris, Rev. Albert 
W: Palmer, Bishop C. H. Phillips, Rev. 
Daniel A. Poling, Bishop J. S. Stamm, 
Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, and 
Dean Luther A. Weigle. 

Special introductions were written 
for each of the three groups. Follow- 
ing is the text of the Protestant In- 
troduction and the declaration itself: 


INTRODUCTION 


The joint statement which follows is in- 
tended to give a sense of direction in eco- 
nomic life in line with certain convictions 
that issue out of our religious faith. Specif- 
ic .solutions.to..current economic problems 
are not attempted; but we believe that these 
solutions may best be found in the direction 
hereiindicated. Nor is this a full statement 
of Protestant principles; there is much that 
needs further exploration and elaboration. 
For example, we believe that consumers 
should be included as a major functional eco- 
nomic group in the interest of the public 
welfare. However, the principles stated in 
the joint statement are more than adequate 
for significant discussion and action. 

Upon all who affirm a loyalty to Chris- 
tian concepts there rests an obligation to 
relate these concepts to the decisions which 
the individual daily makes in economic life 
as an employer or employee, as merchant 
ot farmer, as consumer or citizen. We be- 
lieve that this calls for earnest and con- 
certed support of measures which will elim- 
inate discrimination in employment oppor- 
tunities on ground of race, creed or national 
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origin, and that will assure opportunities 
for employment to all willing and able to 
work. Additional measures that might be 
cited are those that will lead to adequate 
housing and that will extend the coopera- 
tion already developed in existing labor- 
management committees. 

We believe that the individual must ex- 
press his sense of personal responsibility for 
the character of today’s economic life 
through common effort with those who share 
his economic function or activity and his 
ideals for society. Under our democratic 
institutions such groups have multiplied in 
number and support until they now con- 
front each other with vast strength. The 
organization of employers, employees, farm- 
ers and consumers is a necessary but never- 
theless only a short step. These and similar 
organizations need to enter into a working 
relationship on behalf of the general wel- 
fare. Toward this result the government 
can and should actively serve as a stimulus 
and a coordinator. Likewise toward this 
end the individual Christian can be of ef- 
fective influence as a citizen in a democracy. 


CATHOLIC, JEWISH AND PROT- 
ESTANT DECLARATION ON 
ECONOMIC JUSTICE 


I. THE MORAL LAW MUST GOVERN ECONOMIC 
LIFE. 

The establishment of a just economic 
order depends upon the practical and de- 
tailed recognition of the fact that every 
phase of man’s economic life is subject to 
the sovereignty of God and to the moral 
precepts which have their origin in God. 
Economic problems are admittedly technical 
problems, but they are also theological and 
ethical. Ultimately they depend for their 
solution upon our.concept of the nature of 
man—his origin and his destiny, his rights 
and his duties, his relationship to God and 
to his fellow-men. 

II]. THE MATERIAL RESOURCES OF LIFE ARE 
ENTRUSTED TO MAN BY GOD FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF ALL. 

The universe belongs to God. Its resources 


are given in trust to man to be administered _ 


for the welfare of all and not for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the few. It follows, 
therefore, that the right to private property 
is limited by moral obligations and is sub- 
ject to social restrictions for the common 
good. Certain types of property, because 
of their importance to the community, ought 
properly to be under state or other forms 
of public ownership. But in general the 
aim of economic life should be the widest 
possible diffusion of productive and con- 
sumptive property among the great masses 
of the people. Cooperatives, both of pro- 
ducers and consumers, can effectively assist 
in promoting this end. 


III. THE MORAL PURPOSE OF ECONOMIC 
IS SOCIAL JUSTICE. 
God’s law demands that each individu: 
use his property, his gifts and his powei 
honestly for the welfare of himself and hi 
family and of the community and all if 
parts. 
The purposes of economic life, therefor 
are: 
(a) To develop natural resources an’ 
human skills for the benefit of mankind. 
(b) To distribute God’s gifts equitably. . 
(c) To provide useful employment fc 
everyone according to his abilities and nee 
under conditions that are in accord wit! 
his human dignity as a child of God. 
Stable and full employment cannot 
achieved without a proper balance amon 
prices, profits, wages and incomes generally 
Wages must be maintained at that leve 
which will most effectively contribute to fu 
employment. In many cases this will mea) 
that wages must be raised above a standari 
family living wage, which is only the mini 
mum requirement of justice. The commo) 


made to raise the earnings of sub-standari 
income groups, not only in justice to them’ 
but also in the interest of continuous em) 
ployment. 

(d) To develop human personality 
through cooperation with others in worl) 
and ownership. 


IV. THE PROFIT MOTIVE MUST BE SUBOR' 
DINATED TO THE MORAL LAW. } 

To make the profit motive the guiding 
principle in economic life is to violate®the 
order which God Himself has established, 
The profit motive, while useful within rea- 
sonable limits, must be subordinated to the 
motive of the service of human needs anq 
the dictates of social justice. j 


V. THE COMMON GOOD NECESSITATES THI 
ORGANIZATION OF MEN INTO FREE ASSO) 
CIATIONS OF THEIR OWN CHOOSING. 
Since man is by nature a social being) 

he cannot fulfill God’s purpose in economid 

life except by organizing with his fellow 
men for the common pursuit of the general 
welfare. Therefore, organization is both 
legitimate and necessary, since man, acting 
as an individual, is all but powerless to 
bring economic life into subjection to come 

law. i 
It is the duty of the free organizations of 

workers, farmers, employers, and profession~ 

al people to govern themselves democratic | 
ally and to assume their full responsibility, 
for the ethical conduct of their own indus 
try or profession and for the economic wel- 
fare of the community and all its parts. It 
is also their moral duty to admit to thei 
membership all qualified persons without 
regard to race, creed, color, or national) 
origin. 

Continued on Page 22 
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[PD vc the month of August re- 

ligious services conducted under 
jauspices of the Oakland Council of 
Churches in the city’s five public hous- 
ing projects had a total attendance of 
4,500 people—90 per cent of these 
‘were children and young people, many 
‘of them the children of veterans who 
are replacing war-worker tenants as 
‘they return to their pre-war homes. 
To accomplish this ministry the 
council has an interracial staff of three 
(ministers, two parish workers, and a 
‘crew of volunteer leaders. The war 
‘is Over and war emergency funds are 
drying up, but there are no empty 
(emergency houses and no prospect that 
there will be for months to come. The 
‘need for assistance is perhaps even 
jgreater than ever, yet Oakland faces 
a curtailment of program by the end 
‘of December unless support now un- 
foreseen is received. The case is made 
‘more critical by the fact that com- 
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\ A Group of Boys at One of the Project Clubs in Oakland. 


Dodds Bun oh 


_ ‘EMERGENCY’ STILL PRESENT 
IN PUBLIC HOUSING AREAS 


munity service agencies in general are 
paring down their own programs 
because their funds have been re- 
duced. 

This is the report received from 
Rev. Howard C. Busching, Executive 
Secretary of the Oakland Council of 
Churches, who believes that the situa- 
tion is typical of other cities over the 
country. 

“Whatever living conditions may be 
for all of us in this post-war world,” 
Mr. Busching points out, “these con- 
ditions are accentuated in_ trailer 
camps and projects by the very na- 
ture of housing conditions; in these 
communities the percentage of chil- 
dren is larger than in the average com- 
munity, and the number of veteran- 
families is increasing.” 

In the Oakland housing work spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on children and 
young people. Sunday school, youth 
clubs, and week-day study groups are 


combined with social and recreational 
activities. Unlike the “city kids’ the 
housing project children have no play- 
grounds; there are practically no trees, 
few lawns, and in some instances no 
sidewalks. “One project I know is 
bounded on ‘one side by a ship yard, 
on another side by a railroad yard, 
on a third by the city street, and on 
a fourth by a deep estuary which re- 
mains poorly guarded even though we 
have urged the authorities to do some- 
thing about it,’ Mr. Busching said. 
“In this particular project the chil- 
dren gloried in our vacation school. 
After it was over they clustered about 
the teacher and eagerly picked up 
remnants of pictures and papers. One 
felt that here was a vast field of un 
satisfied longing.” 

From 1944 to 1946 the Oakland 
council executive was minister of a 
housing project in Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, which had a Sunday school 
that averaged 200 in attendance, one- 
half of the membership being Negro, 
one-half Caucasian. ‘These ‘tempo- 
rary’ communities, these home mission 
fields in great industrial areas, tend to 
break down old barriers of creed and 
color. .They have provided the labora- 
tory and testing ground for some of 
the most significant inter-group ex- 
periments in our social history.” 

The Oakland project staff is com- 
posed of three Negro workers and two 
white workers, and in all services and 
activities there are no lines of creed, 
class, color, or national origin. One 
of the photographs used with this arti- 
cle shows a typical group of boys in a 
project club. 


The basic purpose of this work is 
not to start new churches, but on the 
contrary, every opportunity is used 
to introduce residents to churches al- 
ready established. For example, the 
housing authority office one day called 
one of the Oakland pastors and gave 
the name of a tenant who had inquired 
about baptism for her daughter. The 
pastor called on the family, then ar- 
ranged for the family to meet the min- 
ister of the church which had been 
named as their preference. This is a 
typical procedure. 


Project ministers are often the only 
ones close enough to these people to 
help them with their practical prob- 
lems. Mr. Busching quotes this report 
from one of his staff: “Several fami- 
lies had auto accidents and’ sickness 
affecting the payment of rent. They 
did not know of the rent adjustment 
plan whereby deductions may be made 
in such cases. I was able to refer 
them to the proper office.” In addi- 
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“THERE ARE PRACTICALLY NO TREES... ” 
with in directing recreation in the housing areas. 


Marvin Crusser 


Supervisors have little to work 
This rough playground is adjacent to 


railroad tracks and open incinerators. Children are eager for what the churches are doing. 


tion to such everyday problems there 
is the whole field of personal coun- 
selling on more directly religious ques- 
tions in which the minister is especial- 
ly helpful to these people who were 
transplanted by the war and have not 
‘yet found new roots. 

“Let us not blame the people for not 


- Warns. 


going ‘back home,’” Mr. Busching 

“Post-war times have never in 
all history been like pre-war times. 
Eventually these migrants will be as- 
similated. However until they can be 
incorporated into the life of our estab- 
lished churches, an emergency ministry 


must be continued.” 


Union Church in Canal Zone 
Continues Large GI Program 


By Ropert H. RoLorson 
Pastor, Balboa Union Church, Canal Zone 


HE WAR has ended but the serv- 

icemen remain, and they still need 
the church. The U.S.O. here consid- 
ers the situatien warrants the con- 
tinued operation of all six of its build- 
ings. In addition to the men on duty 
at local military stations, thousands 
pour off the ships that transit the 
Canal. The Balboa Union Church in 
Balboa, Canal Zone, is continuing to 
take full advantage of its unusual op- 
portunity at the “crossroads of the 
world.” 

These homesick lads are with us 
from a few hours to several days. Our 
Church provides its share of the Red 
Cross and U.S.O. volunteers who sew 
on buttons for the men, serve them 
“dogs” and doughnuts, and in many in- 
stances take them home to dinner. 

Each Sunday some 30 mew men 
come to worship with us. To register 
these newcomers, together with the 
civilian strangers, requires the work of 
two ladies at the desk and two men 
in the foyer. For each name regis- 
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tered an appropriate message is sent 
to the nearest relative. In the course 
of a year there will be several thou- 
sand pieces of such mail sent out. 
Grateful wives and mothers have ex- 
pressed their appreciation both by 
writing thank-you letters and by suf- 
ficient’ contributions to cover our 
postage and costs. 

Each Thursday evening for more 
than three years, a Sing-Song Party 
kas been held in our social rooms for 
all comers, and each time a small 
mountain of cakes and sandwiches is 
consumed. All this is donated, pre- 
pared, and served gratis by our wom- 
en, There still are as many coming 
each week as in wartime. 


Another important phase of our 
service to servicemen and to the en- 
tire Canal Zone is an annual Preach- 
ing Mission in which a noted religious 
leader is presented for a week. First, 
came Dr. E. Stanley Jones, and this 
year, Dr. Charles T. Leber. 

Here are some of the regular items 
on the weekly schedule: After the 
Sunday morning service 20 to 40 of us 


dine together in. the historic Hotel] 
Tivoli. At 6:00 p. m. some 50 to 60 
are in the Christian Endeavor meet 
ing. Tuesday there is a swim. There 
is always a large turnout for volle 
ball on Wednesday. Thursday brings) 
the Sing-Song Party and on Saturda 
there frequently is a swim at a beach! 
or a hay-ride a la Army truck. Oc 
casionally wedding bells within the 
group prompt a shower or house-warm. 
ing. There are plans for a Book Re 
view Club. Annually there is a week- 
end retreat some 80 miles back in the 
mountains. This year a large Arm 
bus, a U.S:O. station wagon and four 
automobiles were required to trans 
port the record crowd on this occa- 
sion. One of the worship services 
was in a nearby Methodist mission 
church. When our crowd got inside 
the church there was not even stand- 
ing room left. Interpreters were on 
hand to relay my sermon to the In- 
dians. 


The cross section of young Ameiil 
ca in the Canal Zone indicates that 
our homes, churches, schools, scout) 
troops, and other organizations have 
done a better job than the emphasis, 
on juvenile delinquency would indi-) 
cate. During 1945 a total of 13,427) 
men in uniform came to our servi as 
of worship and other functions. Of 
course there are other churches in the | 
community, together with a dozen) 
Fost Chapels and a number of U.S.O. 
sponsored religious programs. More- 
over, for the men stationed on iso-) 
lated islands, or in jungle positions) 
church attendance is impossible, as it 
is for those on Sunday duty. 


G.I. Joe does not thumb his way, 
in church. Last year he compri oC 
nearly half of our audiences, approxi t 
mately 30 per cent of our choir, 2§ 
per cent of the teaching staff, and he. 
gave one-third of our church’s budget) | 
And in addition he gives annually ‘ 
local missions work nearly $500.00. 


In personal counseling I have found 
that confused thinking in religion , 
the No. 1 problem. This may usually, 
be traced to half-truth tangents which, 
lead to dead-end conclusions that will’ 
not suffice in the stress of stormy liv; 
ing. Most pleasant are the vocation’ 
at guidance opportunities. And worth, 
all the effort in behalf of servicemer) 
is their gratitude. The heart of mai ny, 
good-byes and many letters of appre 
ciation may be found in this excerpt 
from a note received recently: ef 

“Life would have been difficult with! 


out the home church away from hon ng 
. in Panama.” 
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Copyright 1940 United Church Canvass 


My Faith Looks Up To Thee 


The wreckage of the ship and the storm clouds indicate the destruction through 
which we have just come. The man who survived the shipwreck has found his 
way to solid ground and he walks forward with confidence and faith. In this 
manner the artist has symbolized the need for moral regeneration to meet the 


problems of the hour. 


Above is reproduced the official 
United Church Canvass poster for 
1946-47. It will be used in thou- 
sands of churches and synagogues 
during the fall canvass period, 
November 17 to December 8. 
Through this interdenominational 


interfaith movement the religious 


institutions join to conduct their 
every member enlistments simul- 
taneously on a community-wide 
basis. This plan permits greater 
emphasis on stewardship, church 
attendance and loyalty, and fo- 
cuses community attention more 
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sharply on the values of religion. 

Copies of the above poster, in 
full-color, are available from 
United Church Canvass, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y., at the rate of 30c for three 
posters or $7.00 per kundred. The 
picture is also available in 2-col- 
umn and 4-column mats for use 
in newspapers. Other prepared 
newspaper advertisements, radio 
scripts, and promotional material 
related to cooperative stewardship 
may be obtained from the nation- 
al canvass office. 


Laymen Play 
Leading Role 
In Portland 


By JouHn L. FortTson 

HE RELIGIOUS institutions of Port- 

Jand, Maine, held their first Unit- 
ed Church Canvass in the fall of 1943, 
but it was not until last year that a 
minister acted as an official of the can- 
vass. This is a measure of the en- 
thusiasm with which laymen received 
the suggestion that the churches con- 
duct their every member canvasses 
simultaneously in order that a greater 
impact might be made on the mind 
ef the community. 

When Earle B. Pleasant, now Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Greater Port- - 
land Council of Churches, first heard 
of the united canvass idea he thought 
it had possibilities for improving the 
fund-raising techniques of individual 
churches, and when he explained the 
plan to some of the leading laymen 
of the city they agreed. Being men 
who understood advertising and sell- 
ing, they saw the united canvass as a 
sound proposition. In fact it was this 
insight of the laity which made possi- 
ble the establishment of the united 
canvass in 1943; and this successful 
experience in cooperation did much to 
expedite the consolidation of church 
agencies into the Greater Portland 
Council of Churches. 

For the first meeting held for the 
purpose of discussing the canvass, Mr. 
Pleasant was careful to see that no 
minister was present without his fi- 
nance chairman. At the start many 
were lukewarm; they felt reasonably 
satisfied with the old method and 
wondered who was going to pay fer 
the cost of a city-wide campaign. How- 
ever the businessmen present saw that 
a city-wide canvass, with individual 
churches raising their funds separate- 
ly but doing it simultaneously, offered 
an excellent opportunity to focus com- 
munity attention on the importance 
of religion and therefore assure broad- 
er support, financially and otherwise. 
When the ministers found this back- 
ing from their laymen, it was only a 
matter of deciding when to hold the 
canvass and whom to elect for officers. 

United Church Canvass chairman 
for the first two years was Robert W. 

Continued on Page 17 
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A Crusade for Better Schools 


CHICAGO CHURCHES PLAY LARGE ROLE 


By JoHN W. Harms 


HE PUBLIC schools of Chicago 

have been a storm center of con- 

troversy for many years. The 
current expression of discontent came 
to a climax early in 1946 as a result 
of serious charges made by an inves- 
tigation committee of the National Ed- 
ucation Association which had been 
ignored by city officials for nearly a 
year. 

The storm of public opinion broke 
when the City Council found it im- 
possible to stall off consideration of 
these charges of maladministration any 
longer, and then undertook to dismiss 
them by “white washing” the Board 
of Education. The North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools took a hand. More than fifty 
organizations with a combined mem- 
bership of nearly 1,000,000 insisted 
that something be done, and finally 
the mayor appointed a distinguished 
committee of university presidents 
which has provided the basis for a 
new beginning in Chicago’s schools if 
the recommendations are allowed to 
become operative. 

Although the complacency of the 
political regime now in power has beer 
shaken, the goal of public schools 
wholly free from partisan political in- 
fluences has not yet been achieved. 
The outlook is anything but hopeful 
unless public opinion can be made in- 
creasingly intelligent, articulate and 
effective against forces that seem to 
be determined to use the schools for 
their own purposes. 


PROTESTANT churches and denom- 
inations through the Church Federa- 
tion of Greater Chicago have played 
a part in bringing this uprising 
of public opinion to a climax. Their 
representatives have upheld the ban- 
ner of civic righteousness, insisting at 
all times that the problem must be 
faced on the ethical and moral rather 
than merely on the legal level. They 
helped to prevent a city council sub- 
committee from suppressing the pub- 
lic’s demand that something be done. 

The Church Federation chose Citi- 
zenship Sunday, May 19th, as the 
time to issue a ‘ringing “Manifesto” 
which called for a ‘new Board of Edu- 
cation on’ the ground that the old 
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board had lost the public’s confidence. 
It was also a declaration of a new 
and abiding concern for public educa- 
tion by the Protestant churches of 
Greater Chicago. 

This declaration of policy was spon- 
sored by about 1,000 local churches. 
They distributed 75,000 copies of the 
manifesto, but its influence reached 
far beyond their membership. Many 
community organizations circulated 
and used it. The press quoted and 
editorialized about it, and in one in- 
stance gave it the leading headline on 
the front page as well as full coverage 
of the sermons preached the day be- 
fore. Seldom have the churches of 


Chicago churches joined other com- 
munity agencies in launching a cam- 
paign last summer to remove the board 
of education. A month after the move- 
ment began the superintendent of 
schools resigned. By now six new mem- 
bers have been appointed to the board 
representing a partial victory for the 
reform forces. The meetings of the 
board have been open to the public 
for the first time in years. In this article 
the Executive Secretary of the Church 
Federation of Greater Chicago reports 
on the part played by the churches in 
this campaign. 


Greater Chicago made a more effective 
public relations impact upon their 
community. 

The Church Federation has ex- 


pressed its opinion from time to time 


about developments as they have 
arisen. It has cooperated in the crea- 
tion of a community-wide coordinat- 
ing agency, the All-Chicago Emergency 
Council on Schools. When the Board 
of Education made public its attitude 
of defiance, the churches helped se- 
cure signatures on a petition to the 
mayor urging that he ask the board 
publicly to resign. They submitted 
to. the newly created Commission on 
School Board Nominations and to the 
public a statement of five qualifica- 
tions for new board members which 
has made an important contribution 
to the development of an intelligent 
and constructive public opinion. They 
protested against proposals to con- 
tinue certain members of the board 
as a compromise political maneuver 


‘believe that sound democratic govern- — 


IN REFORM 


obviously designed to pull the mayor’s — 
political chestnuts out of the fire. 

A long-range program of “citizen’s — 
action for better schools” has been de- — 
veloped which basically is a commit- — 
ment by cooperative Protestantism in — 
Greater Chicago to a more positive — 
and effective program of citizenship — 
education and action in all areas of — 
civic and social need. A department 
of Christian citizenship is to be | 
equipped with staff and other resources © 
needed in order to enlist, educate and | 
train Christian people and citizens — 
generally for an expression of their 
citizenship in terms of its basically re-— 
ligious and ethical nature. The pub- | 
lic school situation in Chicago has © 
served as a catalyst to precipitate in- — 
to action now one phase of the Church © 
Federation’s five-year plan of reorgan- | 
ization which otherwise would proba- | 
bly have been delayed some time. 


THERE ARE IMPLICATIONS in this ex- 
perience for the churches and all who | 


ment and community life rest upon | 
the moral order. 
First, the churches have a heavy re- 
sponsibility for instructing their peo- | 
ple and the community as a whole in | 
the religious meaning of citizenship. | 
The processes of politics, which are | 
essential to government in a democra- | 
cy, must be redeemed by the applica- 
tion of religious idealism. Public serv- } 
ice must be recognized as an oppor- | 
tunity for the expression of Christian 
vocation and not left to those who | 
have ulterior motives or selfish pur- | 
poses to serve. The ideals of Chris-} 
tian citizenship must be codified, and | 
taught incessantly. The evil must be | 
attacked at its source: in the hearts | 
and minds of the people where indif- 
ference to moral principles in com |) 
munity life is almost the rule, where | 
interest in public matters is motivatell | 
by narrow and selfish interests. | 
Secondly, Protestant churches and | 
denominations must recognize as they { 
are not now doing that public educa- 
tion is an important cornerstone in 
their educational strategy. They have! 
taken the public schools for granted, | 
and have lost consciousness of the fact 
that, as now constituted, Protestantism |) 
Continued on Page 25 
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Project is sponsored by an interfaith com- 
mittee. The denominations share responsi- 
bility for operating the kitchen. 
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A group of young members of the Eastwood Church of the Brethren, Akron, Ohio, make 
isoap as their contribution to overseas relief. 1 
young people handle production. 


Relig ous News Service Photos 


Parishioners donate the materials and the 


SOAP, SPINACH AND MEAT — THREE 
ITEMS IN CHURCH RELIEF PROGRAM 


The young people of three Evangelical and 

Reformed churches in Buffalo, N. Y., pur- 

chased this Holstein heifer for relief. Theirs 

is part of a broad effort to replace cattle 
stocks in war-torn countries. 


Churches 
Will Stress 
Clothing 
For Needy 


N INTENSIVE Clothing drive started 

October 20th in the Greater New 
York area is an indication of the lead 
being taken by local and state coun- 
cils of churches in helping to promote 
the material relief program of Church 
World Service. The Protestant Coun- 
cil of the City of New York, along 
with CWS and the United Council of 
Church Women, is sponsoring the 
campaign which will include the en- 
tire suburban area. 

Local and state councils have been 
asked by CWS to set up organiza- 
tions to collect clothing, shoes, bed- 
ding, and other material gifts for over- 
seas shipment through CWS Centers. 

In the past year the Protestant 
churches of America have sent more 
than ten million pounds of material 
aid overseas—dried milk and flour, 
medicines, clothing, soap, needles and 
thread, diapers, candles, seed grain, 
vitamin tablets, household linens, toys, 
Bibles, sewing machines, farming tools, 
kitchen utensils, window glass for 
churches in the Philippines. These 
materials have gone to 29 countries 
in Europe and Asia. 

Vinton E. Ziegler, executive secre- 
tary of the CWS material aid program, 
said a preponderance of goods shipped 
were gifts-in-kind from individuals and 
churches, and expressed hope that the 
tonnage might be doubled next year. 
Pictured at the left are some of the 
local church activities that have con- 
tributed to this program. A meeting 
cf officials from the regional CWS 
centers was held recently for the pur- 
pose of outlining the new program. 

Increased emphasis on clothing is 
the keynote for coming months, due 
to the fact that no major clothing 
program is planned by the government. 
And the fact that UNRRA is going 
out of business serves to sharpen the 
need. 

Details on the handling of contribu- 
tions may be obtained from your own 
church or council of churches or from 
Church World ‘Service, 37 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, N. ¥. 
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New Project Will Explore 
Ministry to Older People 


SPECIAL STUDY WILL REQUIRE TWO YEARS 


By SEwArRD HILTNER 


N 1900 only four per cent of the 

population of the United States was 
over 65 years of age. By 1940 the 
number had almost doubled. Fifty 
years from now as many as 15 per 
cent of the population may be over 
65. More and better medical care, 
improved nutrition, better public 
health—these and other factors mean 
that more people will be living longer. 

But what will they live for? We 
need to go even further than we have 
in providing economic protection for 
older people. But living is more than 
eating and sleeping; it involves goals 
and values and meanings. What 
about older people as people? 

This question forms the center of a 
pioneering project—the Study of Re- 
ligious Ministry to Older People— 
started on October ist by the Federal 
Council under a grant from the Ar- 
buckle-Jamison Foundation. Under 
the direction of the Commission on 
Religion and Health, the study will re- 
quire approximately two years. Rev. 
J. Lennart Cedarleaf of Chicago and 
Rev. Paul B. Maves of Union City, 
New Jersey, will be Research Asso- 
ciates in the undertaking. Here is the 
tentatively formulated central pur- 
pose of the study: 

How can the ministrations of the 
clergy and the resources of religion con- 
tribute most significantly to help older 
people: (a) to find and maintain a sense 
of meaningfulness or significance in life 
(b) to accept the inevitable losses of 
older age and (c) to discover and utilize 
the compensatory values that are poten- 
tial to older age? 

Medicine and social work are study- 
ing the needs and problems of older 
people seriously. Gerontology is ac- 
quiring content. The place of religion 
and the church in ministering to old- 
er people, and in helping them to 
minister to their own needs, is a cru- 
cial one. 

Broadly speaking, the study is di- 
vided into four parts. The first is 
the analysis of what is known about 
older people, and the collection of facts 
about what they are doing and what 
is being done for them. This will be 
summarized in such a way as to give 
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the non-technical person an over-all 
picture of the place of older people 
in our society. 

The second part of the study will 
give attention to what the churches are 
already doing for older people, such 
as the investment of time and funds 
in institutions. 

The third phase will involve the 
methods of pastoral and personal min- 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATES: Rev. J. Len- 
nart Cedarleaf (left) minister of the Evan- 


gelical Mission Covenant Church of 
America, recently chaplain in Cook County 
Hospital, Chicago. Graduate of North 
Park Theological Seminary and Garrett 
Biblical Institute; Rey. Paul B. Maves 
(right) minister of the Methodist Church, 
graduate of Drew Theological Seminary, re- 
cently pastor at Union City, N. J 


istry to older people. Mr. Cedarleaf, 
acting as chaplain of a home for older 
people and as associate pastor of a 
local church, will perform the best 
ministry he knows how to his pa- 
rishioners—and._ by special means 
which have been devised with the help 
of scientific consultants, will study 
and evaluate the results. The aim of 
this is to find out and set forth in 
terms which the parish minister can 
understand and use the essentials 
which can help in making personal 
ministry to older persons most fruit- 
ful. 

The fourth part of the project is be- 
ing made possible through the gener- 
ous and far-sighted cooperation of the 
New York Conference of the Methodist 
Church, which is in turn being backed 
by the national Boards of Missions 
and of Education of that church. Ap- 
proximately a dozen local churches 
will undertake experimental group and 
action projects in relation to older 


the counsel of a special Advisory Com- 


.social welfare administrators—Roswell) 


people, and will carry them out over 
the two-year period—while Mr. Maves 
will observe, help and suggest. Ou! 
of this project should come, not a 
exhaustive list of how local churches 
can help older people, but a report or 
how they can begin to have a program! 
appropriate to their own situation— 
with a few well-tried programs sug- 
gested as starters. 


The entire project is under the di- 
rection of the officers of the Com- 
mission on Religion and Health, wit 


mittee of experts, of which Rev. Otis 
R. Rice is chairman. It includes phy-| 
sicians and psychiatrists—Carl Binger 
M.D., and Henry S. Patterson, M.D.; 

specialists in social research—-Shelb ‘ 
M. Harrison, Benson Y. Landis anc 
E. M. Jellinek: specialists in persona! 
religious ministry—Russell L. Dicks| 
and Thomas J. Bigham, Jr.; church 


P. Barnes, C. E. Krumbholz and Al- 
mon R. Pepper: a specialist in re- 
ligious education—J. Gordon Cham- 
berlin; and two parish ministers—J. 
Kenneth Miller and John M. Pearson! 

While communiques on the prog- 
ress of the study will be issued from) 
time to time, the real findings will) 
not be apparent until the conclusion 
of the work at the end of 1948. A 
single unified report will be publishes 
in 1949, j 

Although it is impossible for an | 
one study to do more than touch so 
vast a problem, it is hoped and ex- 
pected that this Federal Council proj-' 
ect will be able to define the field,) 
give some practical guidance, and con- 
tribute a first major step in dealing 
with a question which will become 
more important in the future. i 


UNITED RELIEF ACTION IS M 
STRESSED IN ALBANY PANEL 


United action for overseas relief! 
was stressed by speakers at a two-day! 
panel discussion sponsored by the New) 
York State Council of Churches, held! 
ia Albany and attended by 16,000 per-: 
sens from ten upstate communities. 
Dr. Y. C. Yang, economic adviser to! 
the Chinese UN delegation, said that 
“there would be an awful story 
hunger and starvation for millions” 
church programs failed to help fill the! 
gap left by UNRRA, according to Re- 
ligious News Service. Pe 

Other speakers called for greater. 
financial support of the Federal Coun- 


cil of Churches and the World Council! 
of Churches as a means of strengthen-. 
ing work in the field of international 
relations. 
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Recruiting Ministers on the Campus 


A UNITED APPROACH OPENS UP NEW OPPORTUNITY 


EFORE THE close of the present 

academic year more than 50 uni- 

versity campuses will have vol- 
unteer recruiting agents whose job it 
will be to. place before undergraduates 
the many career opportunities availa- 
ble in Christian service. Each of these 
men will be a key faculty member, 
chosen for his keen interest in the 
church, to be known as a ‘Monitor 
on the Ministry.” These leaders will 
_ on the alert for able students who 
might be interested in the ministry. 
Previously such an enlistment program 
has been impossible because all but 
the church-related schools have cus- 
tomarily barred denominational re- 
cruiting leaders. 
The program is being launched this 
fall by the Commission on the Minis- 
try of the Federal Council of Church- 
es. As monitors are designated, they 
eceive a small library of enlistment 
ooks from the Commission. It is 
lanned to have periodical “briefing” 
cenferences and retreats for the moni- 


young people. 
special interest to modern youth. 


Contains 150 hymns. 


= CENTURY HYMN BOOKS 
| Reuie] THE NEW CHURCH HYMNAL 
a | + Humnal By H. Avcustine SmirH and Associates 


The new hymnal that is recognized by 
ministers and choir leaders as in harmony 
7 with the substance and point of view of the 
progressive church today. 


Contains 527 hymns and chants, with 
music, 72 pages of worship material. 


Cloth, $2.00; 12 to 50, $1.75 
50 or more, $1.50 


For the Intermediate and High School Ages 
THE NEW HYMNAL FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


H. AucustInE Situ, Editor 


Contains 344 hymns set to vibrant and inspiring tunes. Seventy- 
six pages of the finest worship material heretofore assembled for 
All of the material is grouped under subjects of 


Each, $1.50; 12 to 50, $1.35; 50 or more, $1.25 


For the Junior and Primary Ages 
THE HYMNAL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Edited by: Carorine B. PARKER and G. Dartincton RICHARDS 


Twenty-two pages of chants, responses, 
selections for junior choirs, worship services, etc. 
Each, $1.25; $1.00 in quantities of 12 or over. 


tors of given areas to enable them to 
discuss their common problems. As 
the Commission schedules speakers to 
visit the campuses, monitors will ar- 
range for informal gatherings where 
interested students may talk with the 
visitors. 

Because the Monitors on the Min- 
istry are related to an interdenomina- 
tional program and not just to one de- 
nomination, their .outreach is among 
the whole college group. Need for 
this approach is revealed in the fact 
that almost no program of recruiting 
for the ministry reaches most college 
and university campuses. And _ the 
cpportunities here are particularly 
pressing because of the current large 
enrollment of veterans. The Student 
Volunteer Movement ably carries to 
campuses the claim for mission work, 
but that for other church vocations 
has been hampered because denom- 
inational recruiting agents have in the 
past duplicated effort and often pro- 
moted divisiveness. 


The Commission on the Ministry, 
by adding interdenominational recruit- 
ing to the work already being done by 
the denominations, also broadens in 
other respects the approach in this 
field. For example there has been 
a tendency among vocational coun- 
selors to undetvalue opportunities and 
needs of church vocations. Libraries 
ot vocational material in most high 
schools. provide attractive monographs 
cn such jobs as welding, law, dress- 
making, or police work, with a com- 
piete gap at the point of church voca- 
tions. Publishers and guidance ex- 
perts, explaining this neglect, point 
out that there has heretofore been no 
authoritative church agency to pre- 
pare such helps for Protestantism, 
though Roman Catholic monographs 
are more readily obtained. 

Facing this situation, the Commis- 
sion on the Ministry has prepared ma- 
terial for vocational guidance publica- 
tions, and in addition has published 
widely used leaflets and books deal- 


HELP TRAIN 
PREACHERS 


You can receive a regular in- 

come on your savings, and at 

the same time help prepare 
Presbyterian ministers to preach, by ac- 
cepting an annuity agreement from Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

Through such a contract with this long- 
established institution, you help develop 
young men to lead Presbyterian congrega- 
tions, and at the same time you receive a 
regular check. Your income is backed by 
a growing institution 130 years old. 


You will be proud to have a part in 
training a Princeton man. Write: HENRY 


S. Brown, D.D. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL 


_ SEMINARY 


60 Mercer St., Princeton, N. J. 


Please give me more details of your annuity agreement. 


At All Bookstores 


- FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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ing with this subject broadly and with- 
out specific denominational reference. 

The “Ministry for Tomorrow” se- 
ries (reviewed on page 27) has ex- 
hausted a first printing among schools, 
libraries and vocational guidance agen- 
cies. Two leaflets Possibly the Min- 
istry? and Women’s Church Vocations 
have been ordered by the thousands, 
for use both inside and outside the 
churches. A filmstrip, “Look At the 
Ministry,” is being made available. 

These materials are especially use- 
ful in quantity among church groups 
not equipped to do their own publish- 
ing in this field. For such use they 
are available both with and without 
denominational imprint. 

The Commission on the Ministry, 
itself composed of denominational ex- 
ecutives responsible for enlistment, 
represents a pooling of experience and 
inspiration. Within the past year its 
program has disclosed great new pos- 
sibilities for recruiting a nobler min- 
istry in our time. 


SPOKANE Councit of Churches has 
made plans for organizing a publicity 
committee which will include the 


church editors of the two daily papers 
and a representative of a local radio 
station. 


denomination. 


Name. =3222)_ = 


Address __.. 
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AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS, 
File 6-N, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I enclose my Thanksgiving gift of $_____ 
merit the gratitude of a child with leprosy. 


Better Counseling Urged As 
Step to Reduce Divorce Rat 


N APPEAL to all forces of the com- 

munity to join in an effort to halt 
the alarming increase in the divorce 
rate was made in a statement approved 
by the Federal Council’s Executive 
Committee at its October 11th meet- 
ing. 

Noting that in 1945 there was one 
divorce for every three marriages in 
the United States, the statement urges 
churches and communities to provide 
skilled educational and counseling 
help “which will enable people better 
to understand marriage.” 

The complete text of the statement 
follows: 

There was one divorce for every three 
marriages in the United States in 1945. This 
compares with a rate of roughly one to six 
before World War II and one to nine just 
before World War I. In some communi- 
ties there are now as many divorces as mar- 
riages. Broken marriages represent disap- 
pointment and heartbreak to millions of men 
and women. They darken and disturb the 
lives of children. They rock social life to 
its foundations. 


THE GRATITUDE 
of a LITTLE CHILD 


Is anything in the world more touch- 
ing? 

No thanks we can ever give will 
have the simple and utter sincerity 
of this child’s. For he has been 
healed of leprosy! His fear assuaged 
. .. his loneliness banished . . . his 
emptiness filled . . . his rejection can- 
celled. He is safe and loved in the 
missionary leprosy colory at Chand- 
khuri, India. 

Will you make thankful another 
child like him, whom Christ loves, at 
this season of your own Lhanksgiving? 


Send your gift today through the American Mission to Lepers, 
which aids 100 leprosy colonies of many denominations and no 


INCORPORATED 


No outside pressure can make marriagil 
succeed. Dependable character and emotio 
al maturity are indispensable and the! 
must come from within. Of paramount im 
portance also is a sense of the seriousne: 
of marriage that keeps people from rushin 
into it or out of it. 


Our concern is much more than to kee} 

. homes intact. We want them to be soun 
happy and intrinsically worth preserving 
We want homes in which difficulties an) 
hardships lead not to self-pity but to moi) 
sympathy and concern for each other and t! 
a firmer will to succeed. Only on a founda) 
tion of such homes can we produce indi 
viduals, churches, communities and a 
tion able to meet the needs and pressure 
of our time. 


To halt the destruction of homes we ca 
for a marshaling of all possible forces. Up 
on all who undertake the responsibilities o 


marriage we would impress these considerai! 
tions: 


(1) Success in marriage and homemak) 
ing is the most important kind of succes) 
that two people can achieve. Their ow1 
happiness, the well-being of their childrer, 
and the good of society depend upon this} 

(2) Marriage and parenthood are sacre() 
and potentially beautiful relationships. They) 
call for absolute loyalty and the best tha/ 
people can put into them. } 

(3) Spiritual resources are needed 
hemes as well as material ones. People whe 
ignore this have already set their coursé¢ 
‘toward disaster. 

(4) Many people who are tempted te 
give up do not need to fail. By using theil 
best efforts, supplemented by counsel anc 
guidance and reinforced by the help of God) 
they can win success where failure threat- 
ened. q 

(5) Ability to succeed in marriage is ac) 
quired gradually by learning and by growth 
in character before the marriage ceremor 
and after it. Patience and skill in lessen 
ing points of tension and increasing areas 
of cooperation will turn many a marriage 
from failure to success. 


We urge churches and communities to) 
provide skilled educational and counseling 
help, including premarital counseling, which) 
will enable people better to understand mar-. 
riage and to build their family life on in-; 
destructible foundations. We urge also a) 
fuller use of counseling resources now avail- 
able as represented by ministers, physicians, 
social workers and other trained persons. 

Finally, we emphasize the fact that God} 
is the Author of the love which draws) 
families together and that His resources are) 
available for all homes. Experience has) 
shown that when a couple in difficulty take 
pains to gain the best human guidance and 
at the same time pray together often and 
persistently they can win their way back 
to a satisfying relationship. # 
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Portland Laymen 
Continued from Page 11 


DeWolfe, former municipal judge, and 
serving aS promotion chairman was 
William G. Northgraves, public rela- 
tions director for Burnham and Mor- 
rill Co., a packing firm. Under the 
skillful guidance of Mr. Northgraves, 
the Portland canvass has prepared 
sters, leaflets, and newspaper adver- 
ising of such high quality that much 
f it is being copied in other cities. 
aterial prepared by the central com- 
ittee also includes suggestions and 
eport forms to help individual church- 
improve their methods. This care- 
ful promotion is reflected in the steady 
rowth in the number of churches par- 
ticipating, the amount of money raised, 
and in public awareness of the work 
of the institutions of religion. The 
national office of United Church Can- 
ass this month awarded to Portland 
Regional Achievement Award for 
its 1945 campaign. 
The enthusiasm of laymen has ex- 
tended to the underwriting of much of 
the expense of the united canvass. In 

945 newspaper and billboard adver- 
ising to the extent of $1,200 was paid 
lor by businessmen. Kiwanis Inter- 
national obtained mats of newspaper 
dvertisements prepared by the nation- 
] canvass office and urged their local 
roups to use them. The Portland and 
outh Portland club paid $150 to run 
one of these ads in the paper. 

In any effort to reach the general 
ublic with the message of religion it 
's difficult to deterinine exactly how 
well that message is being received. 
he churches of Portland, however, 
now they are somewhere near the 
ark, for at the final report meeting 
f the 1945 united canvass, one min- 
ister stood up and gave a report on the 
results of his own canvass which con- 
cludes as follows: 


“T had a call yesterday from a 
man who said he had read our 
advertisements in the newspaper. 
This man has never had any re- 

_ ligious affiliation, has never made 
a church contribution; but on the 
strength of the newspaper account 
he is sending a check for $25.” 


A MOTION PICTURE library has been 
sstablished by the Louisville Council 
of Churches with churches participat- 
ng upon payment of a membership 
ee. Forty Protestant churches in 
ouisville have motion picture pro- 
ectors. 
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FouR SEMINARS on religion and 
health are being conducted this fall by 
the chaplaincy committee of the Con- 
necticut Council of Churches. At one 
of the four, held at Norwich, speakers 
stressed the values to be gained when 
clergymen and mental health special- 
ists pool their resources to help sta- 
bilize the emotional life of the com- 
munity. 


BIBLE READING PROGRAM 
WILL BEGIN THIS MONTH 


Dr, James V. Claypool, newly-ap- 
pointed director of the American Bible 
Society’s Department for the Promo- 
tion of Bible Use, announces a World- 
wide Bible Reading program to be ob- 
served between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. This is a plan to get peo- 
ple all over the globe to read the same 
Bible selections daily. Universal 
Bible Sunday will be observed on De- 
cember 8. The theme this year is: 
“The Word of Power for a Power 
Age.” 


NortH CaroLtInaA Council of 
Churches now has its first full-time 
consultant on week-day religious edu- 
cation. She is Miss Frances Query, 
who for four years was teacher of Bible 
in the public schools at Durham. 


LOS ANGELES CITATION GOES 
TO HERBERT G. WYLIE 


An “Award for Distinguished 
Churchmanship” has been conferred 
by the Church Federation of Los An- 
geles upon Mr. Herbert G. Wylie, 
businessman and for more than 50 
years an elder of the Presbyterian 
Church. The citation noted among 
other things Mr. Wylie’s “valuable as- 
sistance to Christian Education, Evan- 
gelism, his denomination, and _ to 
Christian Unity.” It was Mr. Wylie 
who made possible the building now 
occupied by the Los Angeles Federa- 
tion. 


Tutsa Councit of Church Wom- 
en, in a letter to the Tulsa World, 
called upon the paper to place more 
emphasis on “the inspiring things 
which occur” and less on “the sensa- 
tional, the cheap, and the sordid.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA CouNcIL of 
Churches, a new council combining 
the Federation of Churches, the Coun- 
cil of Christian Education, and the 
Women’s Interdenominational Union, 
was formally instituted at an ecumen- 
ical service, held at the Arch Street 
Methodist Church. 


On Final Ground 


HAROLD A. BOSLEY 


“This is the first book of sermons by one of the most 
outstanding of the new generation of pulpit masters.”— 
Pulpit Book Club Bulletin. These messages seek to 
transmute into the thought and feeling of today some of 
the eternal principles of God which can save man from 
the depredations of time. Their author is minister of 
Mt. Vernon Place Methodist Church at Baltimore. 


Last Reprieve? 


EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT 


$2.00 


“Tt goes to the heart of the problem greater than atomic 
energy, the problem of wise, hence moral living.”—Ray- 
mond Swing. This short book by a leading interpreter 
of Christian thought steers between the pitfalls of hysteri- 
cal urgency on the one hand and wishful optimism on 
the other to point the way to the ultimate solution. 


$1.00 


at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street, 


New York 16 


“My Annuity Brings Me Security 
and a Share in W. Met tes Missions” 


“SECURITY AND SERVICE—what a 
wonderful combination! It is such a satisfac- 
tion to know that I can count on a steady 
income as long as I live and at the same time 
my money is helping to carry on the world- 


wide missionary work of the Presbyterian 
Church.” 


You, too, can invest your money with the 
Board of Foreign Missions and be assured 
of a life income and participation in Chris- 
tian service that includes, besides preaching 
and training of Christian workers, 100 dis- 
pensaries and hospitals, 1600 elementary 
schools, 30 institutions of higher learning and 


over 2,000 church groups. 


These annuities, paying up to 7%, are 
under the supervision of the New York State 
Department of Insurance. Continuous pay- 
ments have been made for over 70 years. For 
full information, mail coupon today. 


THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S.A. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your annuity book- | 


| let, “Income Assured for You.” 


| INameé 22 ee eee 


| Address PIMs Weeisihs chenie ee 


Date ofibirtkh 22 ss 


F.C.B. 


ee | CS 
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000 ATTEND FIRST 
NNUAL CONVOCATION 
N NEW HAMPSHIRE 


More than 1,000 persons attended 
he first annual convocation of the 
ew Hampshire Council of Churches 
nd Religious Education, held at La- 
onia on October 13 and 14. 

_ A processional of 50 clergymen from 
denominaticns in the state opened 
e convocation on Sunday afternoon. 
‘he first speaker was Dr. Roswell P. 
Rarnes, Associate General Secretary 
f the Federal Council of Churches. 
While the council sessions were in 
irogress, the youth section assembled 
ore than 200 young people for after- 
oon seminars and a special evening 
yorship service. 

Addresses were made on the second 
lay of the convocation by Miss Mabel 
dead, vice president of the United 
Pouncil of Church Women, and Dr. 
Tenry Smith Leiper, executive secre- 
ary of the American Committee for 
he World Council of Churches. 

In its concluding session the. New 
ampshire council went on record as 
avoring a series of conferences be- 
ween religious leaders and representa- 
ives of management and labor, in the 
nterest of eliminating industrial strife. 
he state council was formed in 1945 
y merging the 72-year-old Council of 
Religious Education with the one-year- 
Id Council of Churches. 


In Itttnots, the Rock Island Coun- 
y Council of Churches has appointed 
, commission of youth leaders which 
ill work out a program designed to 
nterest youth in taking a more active 
vart in church work. 


eporter Finds People 
Confused on Relief Need 


Robert W. Root, correspondent in 
seneva, Switzerland for Church World 
service, wrote the following comment 
luring a recent trip home: 

“One of my strongest impressions 
luring my present brief trip back to 
e United States is that people are 
lonfused about the food situation 
broad. For example, yesterday the 
yarber in my home town while cutting 
ny hair asked what the truth of the 
elief story was. He said he had heard 
he big appeals but that he had talked 
G.I.’s who had seen the war areas 
nd that they thought the need was 
ggerated. . . . There are, of course, 
ensational relief items (like the Ger- 
an POWs whose skinny arms and 
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legs were as skeletal as those of 
Buchenwald inmates; or the two boys 
without any shoes in Berlin). But I 
have to agree with any G.I. who tells 
me he never saw such. For these in- 
stances are not typical, and we can 
be thankful they are not—for if they 
were, the relief situation would be so 
overwhelmingly hopeless that we might 
as well toss in the sponge. 

“Tf five percent, or even only one 
percent, of a population is literally 
naked and starving, it means that the 
bulk of the rest are in desperate need. 

“The fact that dying people do not 
lie in the gutters of European cities 
does not mean that their need is not 
tremendous,’ Mr. Root concluded in 
emphasizing the need for continued 
aid. 


ONE HUNDRED German clergymen 
are being provided with bicycles by the 
World Council of Churches to enable 
them té minister to German prisoners 
in scattered labor service camps in 
France, RNS reports from Geneva. 
Military authorities have permitted 
the clergymen to travel without escort, 
but since they are not allowed to use 


‘railroads, many have had to tour on 


foot. 


Set No. 1 


“The Christmas 
Story” 
Beautifully photographed 
reproductions in full color 
KODACHROME. This 
35mm filmstrip contains 
27 single frames and is 
sent postpaid, with man- 
al Honwiea ta. $7.50 


white. 


The ORIGINAL Cathedral Films 


Christmas Story 


now available in 35mm Filmstrips. 


Set No. 2 
“The Child of Bethlehem” 
“The Three Wise Men’ 
“The Boyhood of Jesus” 
Three filmstrips in black and 
Approximately 100 
single frames on these three 
filmstrips. Each frame tells it’s 
story in word and picture. Sent 


postpaid for......... $7.50 


You can now obtain for your holiday programs, The Christmas Story 
in either full color or black. and white on 35mm filmstrips. 


Send for descriptive folder and order now from your denominational 
supply house, or send check, money order or C.O.D. to Dept. «C. 


Cathedral “Films 6404 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


CWS TO MAKE SPECIAL 
‘THANKSGIVING APPEAL 


Protestants everywhere in America 
will get a chance to share their Thanks- 
giving with the world’s hungry and 
homeless. 

This chance will come through a spe- 
cial Thanksgiving appeal, asking for 
$2,000,000, being made by Church 
World Service as an interdenomina- 
tional project. Emphasis of the appeal 
will be on an offering taken at Thanks- 
giving services in the churches, though 
all Americans will be invited to partici- 
pate as a demonstration of giving 
thanks for their good fortunes—symbo- 
lized by the national holiday. 

The board of directors of CWS au- 
thorized the appeal, when it became 
evident that the needs in Europe and 
Asia would reach a critical stage this 
winter. Because UNRRA is ceasing 
operation at the end of 1946, the re- 
sponsibility of church and other volun- 
tary agencies will be greater than ever. 
The special offering will be in addition 
to the continuing program of CWS. 

This appeal will encourage people to 
convert their impulse for sharing their 
Thanksgiving turkey into dimes and 
dollars. 


Set No. 3 
“Christmas Carols’ 
Six of your favorite Christ- 
mas Carols reproduced 
on 35mm filmstrip. The 
never - to - be - forgotten 
words are reproduced 
over a pictorial back- 
ground of The Nativity. 
Sent postpaid ...$2.00 
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THE SNOWDEN- DOUGLASS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
for 1947 


This outstanding commentary on the 
International Sunday School Les- 
sons furnishes the teacher with the 
helpful material which every teacher 
wants and needs, namely, an ex- 
planation of the lesson text in crisp, 
journalistic English. The teachings 
of the lesson are cogently applied to 
the situations of modern life. 

At the head of each lesson is a 
“Lesson Plan.” Topics for discus- 
sion are suggested, and a popular 


‘ 


feature—Hints to Teachers—is in- 
cluded. 


It is more than just a book for 
teachers, it is also a rich mine of 
homiletical material for ministers. 
Sermon suggestions are to be found 
on practically every page. Minis- 
ters who avail themselves of the as- 
sistance which this book offers will 
find it an invaluable help in sermon 
preparation. $2.00 


A Religious Book Club 
Selection... 


THE GOD WE WORSHIP 


By ROGER HAZELTON 


“Ts the God we worship the God we 
can believe in?,” asks Professor 
Hazelton in this thoughtful book. 


“Within the churches there are a 
host of people for whom worship is 
a dull and listless routine. Outside of 
the churches many wistful folk won- 
der whether there is something in 


worship which will bring them 
power and poise for living. For the 
sake of both groups a fundamental 
rethinking of the nature and reality 
of worship is called for—and given 
in this very thoughtful, persuasive 
book by a writer of great spiritual 
acumen.” — Religious Book Club 
Bulletin. $2.00 


Christmas Gift Suggestions 


THE GREAT DIVORCE 
By C. S. Lewis 
Recounting a. bus trip from Hell to 
Heaven. $1.50 


THE GRAPHIC BIBLE 


By Lewis Browne 


A splendid introduction to the Old and 
New Testaments. $1.50 


MACMILLAN 


THE STORY OF THE FAITH 
By William Alva Gifford 


Thirty centuries of Christian _his- 
tory. $5.00 
BEHOLD THE MAN 

Edited by Ralph L. Woods 


An anthology of expression about 
Jesus. $3.00 


60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 


Soviet Statement 
Continued from Page 7 


THREE. Cooperation of the Americé 
and Russian people at the scientifi¢ q 
cultural and religious level and co 
operation of the United States Gov) 
ernment with the Government @) 
the Soviet Union in the curative an 
creative tasks envisaged for thi 
United Nations. ii 


FOUR. Demonstration that democrat 
ic institutions which reflect thi 
Christian doctrine of the sacrednes) 
of the individual personality can bi 
made vigorous and life-giving, si 
that all peoples will want them. | 
All of this adds up to the conclusioj 

that if Soviet leaders were confronte: 

with a definite, consistent and strongly, 
backed American program of the king 
the Federal Council describes, they 
would respond to it, since it would p er 
mit their own people peacefully to de 
velop under their own institutions ane 
would permit them by fair method 
to propagate their faith in the world 
The Federal Council then issued 
call to the Protestant Christians of | 

United States: “In the years whl 

our nation was in its formative stage 

Protestant Christians played a leading 

part in developing our political sys 

tem. They were men of strong and 
uncompromising faith. To a consid! 
erable extent they held different and 
irreconcilable beliefs. They knew from 
bitter experience in other lands what 
would be the consequences if each 
sought by violent and unscrupulous 
means to make his belief prevail. 
they banned: the use of such intolerant 
methods. Thereby they found the waj 
to permit differences of belief to subs 
sist, on the one hand consistently with) 
peace and on the other hand without 
sacrifice of moral or intellectual in- 
tegrity or of a sense of mission.’ 
“Today we face, at the internation 
al level, the same ‘problem they faced 
at the national level. Many do not 
see that, for it is a long time since 
the international scene has been dom) 
inated by strongly conflicting faiths. 

Protestant Christians because of theif 

background ought to be the first t 

diagnose the true nature of the presen 

problem and to see how it can be 
solved. We need to put to use the 


with courage and with confidence thai 
under Divine guidance we may tod 
serve mankind as our forebears sé 

our nation.” 


a 
FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN 
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. New Publications 


Publications available from _ the 
deral Council, 1947 Edition. This 
a listing of books, pamphlets and 
er material issued by the various 
artments, Committees and Com- 
ssions of the Federal Council. Free. 
Report From Britain, by Robert 
jot. A popular account of the re- 
t world order conference in Eng- 
d. Five cents per copy. And The 
mbridge Conference, an official doc- 
ent with the text of the charter of 
e new Commission of the Churches 
International Affairs, including an 
terpretation by Dr. Henry Smith 
iper. Ten cents per copy, from 
orld Council of Churches, 297 
urth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
ecial rates for quantity orders. 
United Church Canvass newspaper 
vertising. Two new 5-column ads 
the theme: “Take a child to church 
xt Sabbath!” Mats are available 
$1.25 each. The new United 
urch Canvass full-color poster, ‘“My 
ith Looks Up to Thee,” is repro- 
ced on page 11. Copies available 
$7 per hundred from canvass head- 
arters, 297 Fourth Avenue. 


in Church and School. 


| Complete, inspirational—a grand total of 40 slides in 
natural color, 2x2 inches in size, produced especially 
for worship program use. ‘‘Christmas Blessings ee 
comes with complete program guide—seventy recita- 
“tions covering Old Testament prophecies, the Birth 
of Jesus, the Visit of the Wise Men, the Meaning of 
Christmas Today. Carefully prepared, strictly Biblical 
in content, non-denominational in character—a 
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eA new set of color slides for your Christmas program —just 
released. Made by a world famous producer in beautiful natural 
colors, this “packaged” program entitled “Christmas Blessings”, 
‘solves your problem for successful Christmas services this year 


PICTURES, St2bo ais. 


HE MONTH of November marks 
the climax of a church attendance 
crusade which started with World- 
Wide Communion, October 6th. The 
concluding Sunday of this attendance 


crusade, November 24th, is in the 


middle of the fall United Church Can- 
vass period, which also has increased 
church attendance as one of its goals. 

In support of this attendance cam- 
paign the Department of Evangelism 
of the Federal Council invited com- 
ments from the governors of a num- 
ber of states. 
from some of their replies: 


CuHauNcEY Sparks, Alabama: “I 
think the spiritual needs of our peo- 
ple need more emphasis today than 
ever before in history.” 


Mitrarp F. Caipwett, Florida: 
“At no previous time—not even dur- 
ing the critical days of the recent 
great war—has there been a greater 
need for divine guidance.” 


Write your 
dealer for a 
FREE sample 
copy of the pro- 
gram guide for 
“* Christmas 
Blessings.”’ 


Christmas worship service that will not be forgotten. 

Christmas Service Bulletin—a beautiful four- 
color reproduction ofa scene from ‘‘Christmas Bless- 
ings” printed on a good quality white paper with a 
special finish on picture side and soft finish for mimeo- 
graph on inside. Write your dealer for your supply. 
Also ask for Christmas cards, beautiful four-color 
scenes from the Christmas Story. 


See Your Dealer—Order EARLY! 


Expected demand for ‘‘Christmas Blessings’”’ urges prompt action. 
When writing for sample copy of program guide, also ask for 
complete information on new series of hymn-slides for Christmas, 
all in natural colors and 2x2 inches in size. Project your favorite 
Christmas hymn in color. 

Color circular giving full list of CHURCH-CRAFT 
Bible Story Slide Sets FREE from your dealer on request 


Mo. 


‘Go to Church This Sunday’ 


Following are excerpts 


Ben Laney, Arkansas: ‘There is 
nothing of greater importance than 
divine worship.” 

HERBERT B. Maw, Utah: “We 
dare not set aside the tenets of the 
Christian religion, for in them we will 
find the strength to overcome the evils 
of our day.” 

Epwarp Martin, Pennsylvania: 
“It is vital to the future of America 
that we work and pray for a revival 
of religious zeal.” 

EpwARD F. SCHOEPPEL, Kansas: 
“Tf we are to meet the challenge of 
the hour, we can do it only with... 
the strengthening of His sanctuaries.” 

Witt1am M. Tuck, Virginia: 
“When all other roads lie dark before 
us, man alwavs can find light on the 
Path of Prayer.” 

Sam C. Ford, Montana: ‘There 
is no doubt in my mind that the spirit- 
ual and worshipful approach offers 
the only true solution to the apparent- 
ly insoluble world problems of today.” 

Tuomas E. Dewey, New York: 
“For all (the) confusion (today) there 
is a remedy. It is an old, old remedy 
which the ministers of our great re- 
ligions have preached to us for cen- 
turies. Did we but listen and carry 
out the teachings of that message liter- 
ally our problems would be solved.” 


OXNAM VOICES TRIBUTE TO 
FOSDICK DURING BROADCAST 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam voiced 
tribute to Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
on his first “National Vespers’ radio 
program as Dr. Fosdick’s successor, 
October 6th. 

“For more than 17 years on Nation- 
al Vespers millions of Americans have 
listened to the voice of the minister 
whom I regard as the most influential 
Christian of this generation,” Bishop 
Oxnam said . . . (he) has preached 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, and 
tens of thousands have found new life 
in Christ Jesus because of him. 
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Economic Justice 


Continued from Page 8 


VI. ORGANIZED COOPERATION OF THE FUNC- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC GROUPS AMONG THEM- 
SELVES AND WITH THE GOVERNMENT 
MUST BE SUBSTITUTED FOR THE RULE OF 
COMPETITION. 

The function of these free organizations 
must be extended beyond the traditional lim- 
its of collective bargaining for self-protec- 
tion into an organized system of coopera- 
tion for the common good. It is therefore 
the duty of the state and of society to pro- 
tect and to encourage the organization of 
men according to their function in economic 
life. 

Economic life is meant to be an eed 
and democratic partnership for the general 
welfare rather than a competitive struggle 
for individual or group advantage. Accord- 
ingly, the industries, agriculture and the 
professions must voluntarily enter into an 
organized system of cooperation among them- 
selves and with the government to establish 
a rational and a moral economic order. The 


only alternatives to this are competitive eco- 
nomic individualism, private monopoly or 
excessive governmental intervention, all of 
which are unacceptable under the moral 
law. 

VII. Ir Is THE DUTY OF THE STATE TO IN- 
TERVENE IN ECONOMIC LIFE WHEN- 
EVER NECESSARY TO PROTECT THE RIGHTS 
OF INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS AND TO AID 
IN THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE ECO- 
NOMIC WELFARE. 

Government, as representative of the 
whole community, has an obligation to en- 
act legislation and to do whatever else is 
necessary for the protection of individuals 
and groups for the advancement of the gen- 
eral economic welfare. 

The amount of government action on fed- 
eral, state and local levels will be determined 
by the extent to which the common good 
is not being achieved by the efforts of the 
functional economic groups. As far as pos- 
sible, however, these functional groups 
should be encouraged to participate respon- 
sibly in the formulation of governmental 
programs and in their administration. But 
the government, while performing through 


THE sbIBLE EXPOSITOR AND 1LLUMINATOR 


COMPLETE STUDY QUARTERLY ON THE 


International Sunday School Lesson Topics 


For Pastors e 


Sunday School Superintendents 


Bible Class Teachers 
PRICE: 35 cents a single copy; $1.25 a year, by subscription. 


ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS - - - CLEvELAND |, OH1o 
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Popular 
Hees 


SERMONS 


The Coming of the Perfect tease vewite tones 


This outstanding contribution to religious literature con- 
tains 17 thought-provoking chapters 
the faltering, faith to the doubting, strength to the weak, 
hope to the heavy hearted, and a light to guide to ‘The 
Coming of the Perfect.’” $2 


THE KEEPER OF THE DOOR by George E. Sweazey 
A book on Christian home life and the key role of the mother. $2 


A MAN STOOD UP TO PREACH by Edgar DeWitt Jones—$2 


THINKING WHERE JESUS THOUGHT by Hillyer H. Straton 
Jesus’ teachings interpreted in terms of vital subjects of today. $2- 


At Your Bookstore or 


THE BETHANY PRESS-St. Loui 


“to give courage to 


various types of agencies those functii 
which it alone can perform, has as its cl 
responsibility the encouragement of a s 
_tem in which the major economic decisic 
will be carried out by the organized co 
eration of the functional economic grov 
with the assistance and encouragement 
the government, but free from its domi! 
tion. 
VIII. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC LIFE IS LIK 
WISE SUBJECT TO THE MORAL LAW, 
Organized international economic colla 
oration of groups and national governmer 
to assist all states to provide an adequa 
standard of living for their citizens mv 
replace the present economic monopoly aii 
exploitation of natural resources by priv 
leged groups and states. 


DUGAN NAMED DIRECTOR OF 
MISSIONS PUBLIC RELATIONS 


George Dugan, since 1938 Prote) 
tant news editor of Religious New 
Service, assumed the directorship ¢ 
Missions Public Relations Office @ 
October 15th, according to announcé 
ment of Dr. Mark Dawber and Wir 
fred P. Elson, secretaries respectivel! 

of the Home Missions Council 

North America and the Foreign Mis 
sions Conference of North Americé 
Missions P. R. Q. was established 
the two agencies last year as a mediur, 
of expression for foreign and hon 
mission interests of 68 cooperatin} 
Protestant denominations. — . 

Mr. Dugan was on the staff of ti 
Toledo Blade, and later served fo} 
four years as news editor of the Pres 
byterian Tribune. During World W. 
II, Mr. Dugan was connected with the 
U. S. Army’s Counter-intelligenci ( 
Corps in the European Theatre of 
Operations. 


cam 


SCHOOL ISSUE DEBATED ; ; 


A proposed constitutional amend) 
ment to provide state transportatia r 
for parochial school children is bein 
sharply debated by Wisconsin chur 
groups, according to an RNS dispatel 
The measure, which passed the 1 
and 1945 legislatures, will be voted 
in November. The Wisconsin Coun 
cil of Churches has attacked the pre 
posal as “a threat to the America 
principle of separation of church ar 
state.” 


NORWAY COUNCIL PROPOSED 


A proposal to set up a Christian / 
sociation Council in Norway to pro- 
mote church cooperation in meet 
social and economic problems 
made at a meeting in Oslo attended 
leaders of Norway’s State Luthera 1 
and Free Churches. Religious New 
Service says the suggestion was a 
vanced by Lutheran Pastor Brekke. — 
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sesolution Warns: Lax Enforcement 
i Of Law May Spread Mob Violence 


i 
[ 
i Baer OBTING Georgia church or- 
ganizations in their demand for le- 
ml action by the Governor and officers 
| the law in the “atrocious mob mur- 
pr” of two Negro men and their wives 
} Walton County, Georgia, in July, 
he Executive Committee of the Fed- 
al Council of Churches, in a resolu- 
yon adopted at its meeting October 
th, warned that “unless the forces 
law and government demonstrate 
neir effectiveness by action against 
e perpetrators of this crime, lawless 
ersons and groups in other communi- 
es may thereby be encouraged to 
bmmit similar crimes.” 
The complete text of the resolution 
lows: 


“An atrocious mob murder of two Negro 
ken and their wives was committed in Wal- 
nm County, Georgia, on July 25, 1946. 
hortly after the event, the Governor of 
e state issued a statement condemning the 
trage and promising unrelenting action 
gainst the criminals. He offered a reward 

r evidence leading to the arrest and con- 
iction of each participant and has repeat- 
dly expressed his determination to press 
ie matter to a conclusion. 

“In view of the fact that no arrests have 
hb far been made, the Executive Committee 
£ the Federal Council of the Churches of 
‘hrist in America views this situation with 
oncern. Unless the forces of law and gov- 
mmment demonstrate their effectiveness by 
ction against the perpetrators of this crime, 
vwless persons and groups in other com- 
aunities may thereby be encouraged to com- 
nit similar crimes. Other lynchings have 
ccurred recently in Lexington, Mississippi, 


and Minden, Louisiana. Negroes have been 
the victims of mob violence in Athens, Ala- 
bama, and Columbia, Tennessee, and threats 
of mob violence have been used in other lo- 
calities. This trend toward lawlessness fur- 
nishes definite grounds for our apprehension. 

“THEREFORE, The Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council commends the church 
organizations of Georgia who have con- 
demned the lynching and have demanded 
legal action, such as the First Methodist 
Church at Monroe, Georgia, the Georgia 
Council of Church Women, the Atlanta 


Methodist Ministers Association, the Episco- 
pal ministers in Atlanta and the Georgia 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. We join with the Presbyterian Synod 
of Georgia in recognizing with penitence 
our own share ‘of responsibility for the con- 
ditions of society which have made such 
acts. possible in the past, and dedicate our- 
selves to combat the spirit of hatred out of 
which such deeds arise.’ 


“WE CALL UPON OUR CHURCHES to rally 
to the support of the people of Georgia 
who through their churches are insisting up- 
on action by the chief executive of the 
state and, in the words of the Presbyterian 
Synod, by ‘constituted officers of the law, 
who are concerned, to continue the search 
for the guilty parties until they are found.’”’ 


NEW DAY ASCENDING 


By Fred L. Brownlee 


General Secretary of the American Missionary Association 


potential dangers of racial segregation. 


Foundation. 


“Tet Us Give Thanks” 


A FILE OF FAMILY x 
" PRAYERS AND GRACES 


Published for the Commission on Family Life 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


BOSTON CHICAGO DAYTON 


An amazingly human tale of an amazing struggle for human freedom. Points up, 
with unusual clarity and insight, the fallacies of the present race relations slogan, 
“Separate but Equal.” Sounds a. clarion call to face courageously the actual and 


“The story is one of adventure in every chapter from the Amistad mutiny . . . 
through the stormy career of anti-slavery agitators, to the latest developments in 
our own generation.”—Russell Henry Stafford, President of Hartford Seminary 


$3.00 


Let Us Give Thanks 


A File of Family Prayers and Graces 


Printed on attractive colored cards. 
All can be quickly memorized. Let 
the children take turns choosing. 


Packet, 25 cents 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Massachusetts 


19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


124 West 4th St., Dayton 2, Ohio 


RECENT TITLES OF SIGNIFICANCE | 


by Stuart R. Oglesby 


THE REVELATION OF JESUS CHRIST 


by Donald W. Richardson 


EXPLORING THE OLD TESTAMENT 


by Rachel Henderlite 


YOUR HOME TODAY AND TOMORROW 


by Mrs. S. H. Askew 


From your bookseller or 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
And Its Meaning for Today 
| by Ernest Trice Thompson 


THINK ON THESE THINGS 


PLANNED SERVICES FOR CHURCH GROUPS 


by James L. Fowle $2.00 
$1.75 GUILT AND REDEMPTION 

by Lewis J. Sherrill $2.50 
$1.25 


Paper, $1.00 


Paper, $ .75 


Paper, $ .60 


HOW TO ENJOY STUDYING THE BIBLE 
by. Joseph M. Gettys 


STEWARDSHIP IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CHURCH by Holmes Rolston 


THE MOST UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER 
I'VE EVER MET And Other Sermons 
by John Allan MacLean 


Paper, $ .60 


Paper, $1.00 


$2.00 


JOHN KNOX PRESS Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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0G: o—~ eere ATURES 
ie i) Modern English Logical paragraphing 
es 553 pages—size 5 x 714 . and punctuation 
Large type—running Pronunciation indicated 
from margin to margin Cross references at the 
Poetry in verse form bottom of the page 


“An Introduction To The Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament” 


The chapters of this book have been written by 
members of the Committee which bas worked 
upon the Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament, published in February, 1946. They 
are addressed to the general public, and are 


72 pages, 25¢ designed to help the reader of the Bible to 

understand the main principles which bave 

guided this comprehensive revision of the King James and American 
Standard Versions. 


of the 


NEW TESTAMEN 


The glorious stories of Christmas—the birth of the infant. 
Jesus, the dramatic song of the angels, the wondering wor 
ship of the shepherds, the gift-bearing journey of kings— 
all come to us from the New Testament—originally writ ) 
ten in Greek in the first century A.D. i 


Earnest, consecrated translators and scribes have pr =| 
served these writings through the centuries and made them} 
available to people of many languages and lands. | 
The Revised Standard Version of the New Testament, the 
most recent authorized version, is the result of years of 


study by the foremost Biblical scholars of America. 


To read the Christmas story in this new version in beauti- 
ful, clear English, freed from archaic words and phrases, 
is to experience a new, fresh joy in the familiar record of 
the birth of the Prince of Peace. 


BLUE BINDING, price protected $2.00 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES (EY 


LET YOUR CHURCH 
TOWER PLAY A 


FULL CHORUS 


OF MELODIOUS SONG 


Organ, Choir, and Bells 
may be combined in all 
their beauty with 


Schulmerich 


CARILLONIC BELLS 
AND TOWER MUSIC 


From Schulmerich research in electron- 
ics has come the modern means to trans- 
form your church tower from a silent 
finger in the sky into a source of full- 
bodied celestial music. Schulmerich Tower 
Music brings a new message of joy and 
hope to each listening heart, stressing with 
articulate loveliness the spiritual message 
of your church. 


With Schulmerich Tower Music, this 
j audible beauty is not confined to a solo 
of bells or chimes, but includes the 
church’s full message in song. The stirring 
harmonies of the choir, the full majesty 
of the organ and the sweet-throated song 
| of Carillonic Bells may all be blended as 
you choose. 


Only modern electronics can make possible 
so full and compelling a chorus of sound, 
,and only Schulmerich Carillonic Bells and 
Tower Music have the exquisite clarity 
and tonal-beauty worthy of your church 
program. Their installation is handled 
simply and expertly, without construction 
inconvenience. No tower is necessary. No 
church is too large or too small. Send for 
‘our descriptive literature. Schulmerich 
| products are sold only through direct fac- 
\ tory representatives. For complete infor- 
'mation, address Dept. FCB-3. 


» Schulmerch 


ELECTRONICS, inc. 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


CARILLONIC BELLS : TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 
RECTION UNITS - SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS - CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
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Chicago Schools 


Continued from page 12 


would be educationally bankrupt with- 
out them. Intelligent concern for and 
support of public education must be 
given a place in Protestantism’s total 
strategy of education alongside of the 
local church’s Sunday and summer va- 
cation extension programs, family ed- 
ucation and week-day church schools. 
Thirdly, the churches and denom- 
inations must assume just as much re- 
sponsibility for the needs, goals, pro- 
gram and general welfare of the pub- 
lic schools as they had in an earlier 
day when the only schools in the com- 
munity were the responsibility of the 
Church. They must develop the same 
intimate and basic interest in public 
schools as the Roman Catholic Church 
has in its parochial schools. The plain 
fact is that the typical Protestant min- 
ister and lay-churchman feels no par- 
ticular responsibility for public educa- 
tion as having implications for the 
goals of religion. Too often he is 
either indifferent or ignorant about its 
genius, its goals and processes. 
Fortunately the council movement 
has available the results of fifteen 
years of experimentation with a simi- 
lar problem in the field of social serv- 
ice. Significant pioneering, notably 
in the Washington Federation of 
Churches, in Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, New York, and other cities, 
has been done in developing under- 
standing and closer working relation- 
ships between the churches and com- 
munity social agencies. This experi- 
ence has demonstrated that the prin- 
ciple of establishing liaison relations 
between the churches and community 
agencies in which they have a funda- 
mental interest but do not and should 
not control is sound. With a differ- 
ent method of operation, because the 
situation and the needs are different, 
the principle may be applied by the 
churches to their responsibilities for 
public education. No time should be 


. educational opportunities, Dr. 


lost in launching such experimenta- 
tion. 


This is a natural function and a 
major task of interdenominational 
Christian educational organizations, 
local, state, and national. The under- 
girding of this phase of the communi- 
ty’s life with religious idealism and 
values is one of the corporate tasks of 
Protestantism in a democratic society 
which no local church or denomination 
can accomplish by working alone. If 
Protestantism is seriously concerned 
for the culture of American life, it 
will accept this responsibility without 
hesitation. 


Brumbaugh Leaves for 
Tokyo School Mission 


The proposed establishment of the 
first co-educational, interdenomina- 
tional university in Japan offers the 
Christian Church one of its greatest 
Tho- 
burn T. Brumbaugh, representing the 
Foreign Missions Conference and the 
Federal Council of Churches, declared 
at a press conference a few hours prior 
to his departure by plane for Tokyo 
on October 15th. 

According to Dr. Brumbaugh, the 
proposed educational institution will 
be operated on a basis comparable to 
that of the large secular institutions 
in many Japanese cities. 


Dr. Brumbaugh was recently named 
director of the Committee to Estab- 
lish a Christian University in Japan. 


Dr. Luman J. Shafer, chairman of 
the Japan Committee of the Foreign 
Missions Conference, who is now in 
China, will join Dr. Brumbaugh in 
Tokyo. 

A committee of Japanese and mis- 
sionary educators is already meeting 
regularly in Tokyo to discuss and plan 
for the new university. This commit- 
tee has a site under consideration and 
is “showing keen interest in the proj- 
ect,” according to Dr. Brumbaugh. 


AGAIN | AGAIN AVAILABLE. 


earlier translators. 
Write your bookstore, 
denominational supply 
house, or the publisher 
for prices and_ bindings. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 16, N. Y. 


A COMPLETELY sche 
retranslation into 
modern speech from earli- 
est Imown texts, ‘The 
MOFFATT Bible” con- 
tains all the findings of 
20th - century scholar- 

ship unavailable to 
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Distinguished Relisious Books 


The Public 
Worship of God 


A NEW WESTMINSTER SOURCE BOOK 


By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN. The President- 
Emeritus of the Union Theological Seminary 
shows how recognition and appreciation of 
God can be made the theme of every part of 
the church service. Chapters on the history 
of rituals, composing prayers and sermons, 
choosing hymns, children’s services. 

Just published, $2.00 


Revelation 
and Reason 


By EMIL BRUNNER. Going back to the Bible 
and the Reformers, Dr. Brunner shows that 
only when reason is subordinated to revela- 
tion is the preaching of the Gospel both in- 
telligible and true to itself. 

Just published, $4.50 


Eyes of Faith 


By PAUL S. MINEAR. “The Bible is a danger- 
ous book, full of potential atomic energy,” 
says Dr. Minear. “It challenges all accepted 
patterns of thought and action.” Here, he 
shows how we have made a platitude of the 
Bible by adapting it to our own purposes, 
and how we can release its original power 
by seeing it again through the eyes of the 
prophets. $3.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, OR BE 


An Outline of 
Biblical Theology 


By MILLAR BURROWS. A comprehensive sur- 
vey of the main religious ideas of the Bible as 
they appear in the Books themselves. Com- 
plete with an exhaustive collection of textual 
references so that the reader can be in no 
doubt as to what the Bible says, and where. 
Nov. 12, $3.50 


The Re-Discovery 
of the Old 
Testament 


By H. H. ROWLEY. We cannot discard the 
Old Testament simply because we have a 
New Testament. Dr. Rowley makes it vividly: 
clear that the great prophets provided the 
indispensable preparation for a New Testa- 
ment which would reach to all men. 

Just published, $3.00 


Pastoral Work 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. A valuable 
reference book on how the pastor can be 
of the greatest possible service to his parish- 
ioners. “One of the finest Source Books for 
the clergy in years.”—Cleveland Press. $2.00 


WESTMINSTER PRESS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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oncerning New 
ocational Views 
)f the Ministry 


Younc Man’s VIEW oF THE MIN- 
ISTRY. Rev. ed. By S. M. Shoe- 
maker. Association Press, New York, 
75 cents. 

OK AT THE MINistry. By John 
Oliver Nelson. Association Press, 
} New York, 75 cents. 

Have THIs Ministry; CHURCH 
VOCATIONS FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
Edited by John Oliver Nelson. As- 
sociation Press, New York, 75 cents. 


These three little volumes of the 
Ainistry for Tomorrow” series were 
st published by the Federal Coun- 
’s Commission on the Ministry. A 
mung Man’s View of the Ministry is 
new edition of a classic in the field. 
was Originally issued in 1923 when 
r. Shoemaker, who has been for 
any years rector of Calvary Epis- 
ypal Church in New York City, had 
fen out of college only six years. It 


Heralds of God 


by JAMES S. STEWART 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


was widely used by students at that 
time and has now been reissued with 
a few slight revisions. It is still a 
young man’s message to a generation 
only a trifle younger than himself. 
Those who are familiar today with the 
author’s vigorous personal message 
from his pulpit and his concern for 
the dedication of individual Christians 
whatever their life work will find that 
he was thinking hard about those same 
problems in his early ministry. The 
author discusses in a lively fashion, 
though briefly, such questions as the 
way for the young man to reach his 
decision about entering the ministry, 
the needs he will find in his congrega- 
tion, the many-sided types of work 
to be done, the nature of his message, 
the rewards of his service, and the ob- 
ligation to make up his mind on the 
basis of “Lord, what wilt Thou have 
me to do?” 

Dr. Nelson, executive secretary of 
the Federal Council’s Commission on 
the Ministry, has done an unusual job 
in Look at the Ministry. He has 
brought together a collection of pic- 
tures which “speak for themselves” 


with very little text. It suggests first 
scme of the different types of work 
which are open to young men today 
in very varied fields, such as agricul- 
ture, science, social work and educa- 
tion. He then suggests the importance 
of the ministry. This group of pic- 
tures shows the minister reaching out 
to help people in many situations. An- 
other group of pictures shows young 
men, outstanding in athletics, radio 
and army service, who have chosen 
the ministry as their life work. The 
minister, Dr. Nelson comments, is 
“God’s explorer” to take the Christian 
message “into new lands, new social 
situations, new areas of people’s lives.” 
Pictures of John Knox, John Wesley, 
Phillips Brooks, Bishop Berggrav, and 
Kagawa, among others, illustrate this 
in striking fashion. Finally, the quali- 
ties needed are suggested. 

We Have This Ministry offers a 
brief but comprehensive account of the 
varied tasks in professional church 
work. Eleven outstanding leaders in 
different types of church activity de- 
scribe briefly these different vocations, 
the qualities needed by the individual 


A Practical Book 


on Preaching 


Author of The Strong Name, The Gates of New Life 


Dr. Stewart—“Stewart of Morningside” as he is known throughout his native Scotland—here 
adds to his successful collections of sermons a book about preaching. 
In its pages he offers practical advice, simply and directly, to preachers, tells what results 


to aim for, and what to avoid if preaching is to be effective. 


There is originality in handling 


old themes and a ring of conviction that carries home each point. These pages are filled with 
interesting anecdotes, illustrations, and literary allusions that bear repeating. $2.50 


Toward a United Church 


Three Decades of Ecumenical Christianity 


by WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


Dr. Brown wrote this book because there are “so many books 
on so many aspects of the subject that in this busy world no one 
It is recommended to all 
who want a complete and organized account of the movement 


but a specialist can read them all.” 


toward a more united church. 


Man and Society in the 


New Testament 
by ERNEST F. SCOTT, DD. 


‘ “A wise and timely book, affording firm foundations for one’s 
thinking about the whole issue of individualism versus col- 
lectivism, in the modern world.”—Religious Book Club Bul- 
$2.75 | Christian-Evangelist. 


letin. 


One Volume Edition 


The Nature and 


Destiny of Man 
by REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Dr. Niebuhr’s famous Gifford Lectures, Series I, Human 
Nature, and Series IJ, Human Destiny, have now been com- 


$2.50 | bined in one volume at a price lower than the original cost of 


the two volumes. 


“Sure to take its place among the leading theological treatises 
of our time.”—Harry Emerson Fosdick. $5.00 


Discerning the Signs 


of the Times 
by REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


“In this book ideas glow, words take on new life.” — The 


$2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


OVEMBER, 1946 
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in each field and the training required. 
The writers and topics treated are as 
follows: “Every Christian a Minister,” 
by John Oliver Nelson; “Rural Pas- 
tor,” by Eugene Smathers, minister of 
a pioneer cooperative parish in Ten- 
nessee; “Missionary Abroad,” by Her- 
rick B. Young, personnel secretary of 
the Presbyterian, U.S.A., Board of 
Foreign Missions; “Director of Re- 
ligious Education,” by Nevin C. 
Harner, president of Heidelberg Col- 
lege; “Church Social Workers,” by 
Kenneth D. Miller, president of the 
New York City Mission Society; 
“Minister to Students,” by Helen 
Brogden ‘Turnbull, director of Wind- 
ham House; ‘College Teacher of Re- 
ligion,’ by George F. Thomas, head 
of the Department of Religion at 
Princeton University; “Military Chap- 
lain,’ by Edward Carroll who served 
as chaplain in the Army for four 
years; “Institutional Chaplain,” by 
Seward Hiltner, executive secretary of 
the Federal Council’s Commission on 
Religion and Health; ‘“Interdenom- 
inational Worker,’ by Roswell P. 
Barnes, associate general secretary of 
the Federal Council; “City Pastor,” 
by Elmore McKee, who resigned last 
June as rector of St. George’s Epis- 
copal Church, New York. 

These three little volumes fill a real 
gap in the literature about the Church, 
and should be very helpful to the 
young person who is considering pro- 
fessional work in the Church. 

Inez M. CAvERT 


Beyond Prejudice 


FRIENDSHIP 
1946; $1.25 


Toru Matsumoto, 
Press, NEw York, 
CLOTH, 75c PAPER. 

This book gives a clear account of 
the part which the Church played in 
alleviating the problems of the Jap- 
anese Americans during and after the 
evacuation from the West Coast. It 
contains a report of an event which 
had never happened before in demo- 
cratic America, the uprooting and the 
incarceration of a whole group of peo- 
ple solely on the basis of racial an- 
cestry. The events told here not only 
picture the hysteria, fear and suffer- 
ing of Japanese Americans but they re- 
flect the hysteria and fear of a people 
who would allow their fellow citizens 
to be subjected to such indignities. 
The task of the Church is portrayed 
as one of reconciliation and rehabilita- 
tion. The fact that the first printing 
was sold out so shortly after publica- 
tion is an indication of widespread in- 
terest in the problem and a tribute to 
the author’s ability to set down in a 
clear style a powerful story. 

The author points out that there is 
still unfinished business with regard 
to the problems of Japanese Ameri- 
cans. The Church must be concerned 
with their future. He then suggests 
a broad plan for future Church action 
which involves education, legislation 
to protect racial and religious minori- 
ties; indemnification for losses which 
resulted from the evacuation and ef- 


The Gay House and the Brown House 
Which is Yours? 


IS YOUR HOME FUN? 


A Sound Film Strip Produced by 
Everett C. Parker and Alexander B. Ferguson 


Based on James Ellenwood’s 
story of the Gay and Brown 
families. The recorded mono- 
logue and series of cartoons in 
film strip form have caught 
remarkably well the author’s 
delicious humor, unbarbed 
satire, and good, sound com- 
monsense on how to live to- 
gether and like it—éin the 
family and in the world. 
Wonderful for parents’ meet- 
ings and young people’s dis- 
cussions. Set of records, film 
strip and script, $10.00 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Massachusetts 


19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Tilinara 


124 West 4th St., Dayton 2, Ohio 
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_is frankly stated that “The most c 


forts completely to integrate Jap 
ese-Americans into community life: 


cial problem in the Church is that 
the place of the leadership of min 
ty groups. ... Unless the Nisei pa 
finds a real place in the life of — 
entire Church for his leadership 
service, the tendency for perpet 
segregation in the Church can neve 
expected to dissolve itself.” The b 
ends with a challenging note w. 
urges the churches to continue t 
activity in this area “making real © 
divine plan of God, the unity of * 
human race.” J. Oscar I 


Home Away from Home 


NEw YORK, PRICE $2.50. 

Here is the story of one phase 
the cooperative effort of the Americ: 
public during the past war. ‘ 

Mrs. Carson gives a running accou 
in the brief compass of 221 pages” 
all of the activities of the United Ser 
ice Organizations, including not o: 
its mobile unit service, but its ch 
activities and also the very importal 
U.S.O. camp shows. i 

Weare sorry that the next to t) 
last chapter, Chapter IX, entitl 
“Service to Negroes,” is placed towaj 
the end of the book. We are sor 
that a segregated section of the wo 
of this organization for Negroes had - 
find a place in this attractive his 
of the U.S.O. i 

The last chapter entitled “Towal 
New Civilian Living” raises the ve 
pertinent question of continued con 
munity cooperation on the same sca 
in peace time as was obtained in w 
time through the work of the Unit 
Service Organization. There must 
a place in our American democr. 
for the continued cooperation of tl 
six national agencies which compos 
the U.s.0. Brverty M. Boy 


See them at your dealers; 
SUDBURY — 


QUALITY 

on URCH Haship AIDS 
comprehendive seleclion 
rio Seto, Offering Platts, 


Alan Ware. SEND FOR BROCHURE 


SUDBURY BRASS GOODS CO 
55 SUDBURY STREET ‘ BOSTON + MASS 
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Christianity 
Takes a Stand 


_EpiItep By WILLIAM SCARLETT, 
ENGUIN Booxs, NEw York, OcrTo- 
BER 1946, 25 CENTS. 

Bishop Scarlett has here brought to- 
wether a stimulating symposium on in- 
yernational and national problems pre- 
bared by an eminent group of church- 
en and laymen, most of whom are 
jmembers of his own church. The pa- 
ers were written at the request of 
he Joint Commission on Social Re- 


of the years 


of unique service — 


Vol. 1 
Vol. 2 
Vol. 3 
Vol. 4. 
Vol. 5 
Vol. 6 


.. a set for reference and challenge in the home, church, school, college 
library. The first two volumes are ready; Vols. 3 and 4 will be ready in Novem- 
ber; Vols. 5 and 6 will be ready in February, 1947. Your order for the set placed 


construction of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. 


The title suggests more than the 
symposium attempts to achieve. Here 
is not a single approach to problems 
of world or domestic order, but rather 
a variety of approaches. The chief 
factor of unity is the authors’ common 
conviction as to the relevance of Chris- 
tian principles to the burning social 
issues of the day. The papers are 
further linked by Bishop Scarlett’s ex- 
cellent introduction, Bishop Dun’s 
penetrating chapter on Christian so- 


for those who cherish the heritage 


...the dramatic story of the growth of 
Christian movements, seen through sixty years 


ADDRESSES 


and 


PAPERS 
af 


JOHN R. MOTT 


For the church and its leaders here is basic documentation on the development 
of modern, world-wide, Christian institutions. The life and leadership of no 
other layman than John R. Mott provide such a body of source material. Per- 
spective on strategy for the Christian advance emerges in these six volumes: 


. The Student Volunteer Movement 

- World’s Student Christian Federation 
- Young Men’s Christian Association 
Young Men’s Christian Association 

. International Missionary Council 

. General Addresses and Papers 


> 


with your bookstore now brings each volume to you as ready for $6.00. Separate 


volumes, $7.50. Complete set, $36.00. 


AT YOUR CHURCH BOOKSTORE 
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cial responsibility and the concluding 
chapter by Stringfellow Barr. 

The section on world order contains 
papers by Sumner Welles, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Dr. Hocking and Arthur 
Compton. The contributors to the 
section on domestic order include Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Dr. Bowie, Bishop Parsons, 
Frances Perkins and Dr. Heimann. 

While the papers are of unequal 
value, the volume as a whole deserves 
careful study. A cloth edition under 
the title of “Toward a Better World” 
is being published by Winston. 

RicHarp M. FAGLEY 


The God We Worship 


By RocEer HAzELToN, MACMILLAN 
Co., NEw York, $2.00. 


A fresh approach to theology is 
made in this thoughtful and arresting 
book. Although it deals with worship, 
the central interest is in the theo- 
logical convictions which must underlie 
worship. Professor Hazelton is not 
unconcerned with the esthetic and psy- 
chological and social aspects of wor- 
ship but his emphasis is always on the 
fact that worship—if it is to be a 
significant experience—must mean 
contact with reality. The great ques- 
tions are (1) Is there actually the kind 
of God whom the act of worship as- 
sumes? and (2) What are the charac- 
teristics which are attributed, or ought 
to be attributed, to God in worship? 

Professor Hazelton answers by ex- 
amining what is involved in worship- 
ping a God whom we regard as “holy,” 
as “good,” as “almighty,” and as 
“Love.” In connection with these four 
descriptions we are given what might 
well be called a theology for the lay- 
man. This does not mean that. the 
treatment is superficial but rather that 
it is simple, concrete and readily un- 
derstood by those who have had no 
formal theological education. 

In considering the place of Christ 
in our worship the author confesses 
himself unsatisfied with both the 
“moralistic” and the “pietistic” ap- 
proach. He urges a more “mystical” 
approach, building on St. Paul’s con- 
ception of the “indwelling Christ” and 
his continuing presence in the Chris- 
tian community. 

SAMUEL McCreEA CAVERT 
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SUPPLY COMPANY 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT 
WITH A LIFE INCOME 


Freedom from financial worry, espe- 
cially In the declining years of life 
is something most of us are striving 
for. Salvation Army Annuities pro- 
vide just this sort of security and 
independence against old age. At 
the same time, it gives you a part- 
nership in the many activities of 
this great religious and charitable 
organization. 


Guaranteed Protection 


These annuities are protected by 
the experience, the integrity and re- 
sources of The Salvation Army plus 
the legal reserve and surplus funds 
required by law. Gift Annuity agree- 
ments are issued under the authority 
of New York State Insurance De- 
partment. 


DOUBLE BENEFITS 


@ A guaranteed life income. 
@ Regular payments. 


@ Certain income tax deduc- 
tions. 


i i booklet. 
@ Security of your investment. | 
@ No service fee Name....... 
i Address. 


@ A share in the physical and 
spiritual program for those 
less fortunate. 


more eroooe= 


130 West 14th Strect, New York 11, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: | am interested in your Annuities. Please 
send me, without obligatian, copy of your latest 


(A NEW YORK CORPORATION) 


My Boyhood 
In a Parsonage 


By Tuomas W. LAMONT, HARPER 
& BrotHers, New York, $2.50. 


The popular impression that the 
children of ministers are a harum- 
scarum lot and come to no good end’ 
gets no support from this picture of 
life in a Methodist manse in rural’ 
New York in the eighteen-seventies 
and eighties. The economic resources” 
of the Lamont family were meagre.” 
The father’s yearly income, for exam=— 
ple, in 1880 was $1,184.40 and the 
son’s weekly spending allowance was” 
five cents. But what was lacking on 
the material side was abundantly com-— 
pensated for on the spiritual side, and 
one gets the impression that Mr. Laz 
mont feels he was fortunate in having © 
been reared in a preacher’s home. 

Thanks to careful management in” 
the family, all three of the children” 
were able to go to preparatory school | 
and college. Thomas W., as every= 
body knows, became one of the most — 
eminent graduates of Harvard and an | 
outstanding figure in the financial _ 
world of his generation. | 

Mr. Lamont’s narrative describes his 
life from childhood through college | 
Gays, ending as he begins his profes- 
sional work in journalism, which was 
a prelude to his moving into banking. | 
He writes with grace and charm and | 

i 


humor. It is to be hoped that in an- 
other volume he will continue the story. © 
SAMUEL McCrEA CAVERT | 


LIGHT ... on the 


International Uniform Lessons 


Union Lesson Helps offer sound in- 
spiring lesson expositions written by 
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specialists for every age group. Un- 
denominational and uncontroversial 
they can be used with safety in any 
Sunday school. Write for free speci- 
mens of 


UNION LESSON HELPS 


American Sunday-School Union 


1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OR 
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Write For Catacoc 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 35 


SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 


The 


Search for Happiness 


WILLIAM P. KING 


HAPPINESS in the SIMPLE THINGS OF LIFE 


For obtaining happiness through the plain things in 
life and through attitudes toward one’s work, one’s 
fellow man, and one’s God, this volume offers a down- 
to-earth philosophy. Its treatment is with a lightness 
arising out of true faith, and it is clarified and made 
It offers 
positive assurance that from the inner spirit comes 


vivid with apt illustration and anecdote. 


true happiness. 


Christ and 
Man’s Dilemma 


GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


Flaming in the urgency of its message, this volume 
considers the solution of Christ to man’s ignorance, 
wickedness, and mortality and what it would mean to 
take Christ into our business, our education, and our 
mastery by the machine. This book pleads: for the real 
Christ—the Christ as the Incarnate God. $2 


Problems in 
Religion and Life 


ANTON T. BOISEN 


The questions and outlines in 
this manual will helj any pastor 
to arrive at a firsthand under- 
standing of his people—and will 
lead him to a purposeful re- 
examination of his total church 
program through intelligent study 
of individuals and groups. 


SQUARELY TO MEET NEEDS 


This book offers scientific guidance in evaluating the local 
church program and, in light of the information obtained, 
readjusting that program to meet the total needs of the 


congregation. $1.50 
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$1.75 


Now to Live! 


RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


Reflecting the postwar mood of the American people, 
these 25 vivid sermons penetrate the fogginess on the 
path ahead. Persuasively they set forth the fullness of 
life open to man and point out the influence wielded 
by the disciplined choices of those whose spirits are 
enriched with the love of their God. Christian thought 
is directed toward an eternal gospel. $2 


White Man- 
Yellow Man 


ARVA C. FLOYD 


This story of action and reaction 
in the Far East is flavored with 
heaping portions of both interest 
and information. It shows under- 
lying causes, rooted far back in the 
past, for recent conflict and present 
tension. It combines the deft touch 


foundation of the historian. 


UNDERSTANDING THE FAR EAST 
The first three parts of the book give a running picture of 
happenings in the Orient during past centuries, and 
the last part judges the present outlook and future 


prospects. $1.75 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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Your Influence 
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Lives On 


By subscribing to an American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreement you not 
only open the way to guard and influ- 
ence his young life after you are gone, 
you help bring light into the lives of 
countless others less fortunate. 

Yes, under this Annuity Plan, your 
mite becomes truly mighty. And what 
could give you greater satisfaction than 
this— that your money, carefully in- 
vested, provides regular payments for 
the future education or security of a 


AN 
INCOME 


Mail This 


ome oe ew ow oe om owen ee oe =) 


loved one, guiding and inspiring him 
through his life—and, when the obliga- 
tion is discharged, goes to distribute the 
Bible to those in need everywhere, in 
this country and in foreign lands! 

Thus your light shines on long after 
you are gone! 

For full details, send today for “A 
Gift That Lives,” the booklet that tells 
how you can both give and receive at — 
the same time! 


maa 5 


American Bible Society, 1 
ASSURED 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. | 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet FC-5 I 
entitled “A Gift That Lives” 


Coupon Today CI enclose $ ____.. for the world-wide distribution of the 1 
Without Fail! Scriptures. 
Name............ i coh ac ee cee eee ! 
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